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BOSTON, JUNE 22, 1905. 


$2.50 per Year, 
WEEKLY { single Copies, 6 Cents. . 


IMPORTANT ITEMS 


This new system of writing has been devised be- 
cause of the distinct and widespread reaction from 
the use of vertical writing in the schools. It is thor- 
oughly up to date, embodying all the advantages of 
the old and of the new. It teaches a plain, practi- 
cal handwriting, moderate in slant and free from 
ornamental curves, shade, and meaningless lines; 


SPENCERS’ PRACTICAL WRITING STEPS IN ENGLISH 
Becks. Hach, Gey denen, Geek 60 cents 


These books present a new method of teaching 
language and grammar which is in marked contrast 
to the antiquated system in vogue a generation ago. 
They meet modern conditions in every respect and 
teach the child how to express his thought in lan- 
guage rather than furnish an undue amount of 
grammar and rules. From the start lessons in writ- 


and each word can be written by one continuous 


ing language are employed .simultaneously with 
movement of the pen. 


those in conversation. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


HOLDER’S HALF HOURS WITH THE LOWER ANIMALS..................... 60 cents 
BALDWIN’S FAIRY READER.......... 35 cents 
THE CHILD’S DAVID COPPERFIELD AND OLIVER TWIST (Severance)....... 40 cents 
WALKER’S OUR BIRDS AND THEIR NESTLINGS............................ 60 cents 


The Supplementary Reading Books published by the American Book Company number 165 volumes, on 
all subjects and for all grades. They are interesting in subject-matter and simple. and attractive in style. 
Most of them are profusely illustrated; all are carefully printed and substantially bound. A classified and 
graded list, with suggested courses for graded and ungraded schools, and an illustrated descriptive catalogue, 
will be gladly sent free to any address on request. The suggestions given in these pamphlets cannot fail to be 
helpful to teachers who are on the lookout for new ideas. 


PAINTER’S GREAT PEDAGOGICAL 
ESSAYS 


This volume contains selections illustrating every 
period of educational history from Plato to Herbert 
Spencer. Selections from twenty-six of the world’s 
most prominent educators are given, each intro- 
duced by a brief biographical sketch. 


ROARK’S ECONONLY IN EDUCATION, $1.00 


This discusses the application of the principles 
of economy to the work of the school. It deals with 
the careful and economical use of time, money, and 
energy in effecting the right education, and with the 
useful direction of all the educational forces of the 
community. 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC— 1905 
BOSTON, JULY 15 to 27 CHICAGO, AUGUST 7 to 19 


The high grade of the teaching force is shown by the fact that a large proportion has been chosen to 
address the coming convention of the N. E. A. on Music Education. 


For circulars and full information, write to the Company. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


Edited by ELEANOR SMITH 


The fundamental purpose of the Modern Music Series is to retain for the child, all through 
his school experience, the spirit and power of imitative singing and to develop out of this imita- 
tive musical experience a truly musical activity and the power to read and conceive a song 
from its notes in a song-like way. The Modern Music Series represents several very impor- 
tant pedagogical ideals : 

First, it contains a body of poetry true to child life. 

Second, it contains a collection of the best songs by a great variety of composers. 

4 Third, it provides the most complete apparatus for drill and for the study of musical 
elements. 
ee The plan of the Modern Music Series is an exceedingly simple one — thoroughly practical 
‘£3 and based on a principle truly educational. The child first of all sings his songs by imitation ; 
— then he begins to make observations upon his familiar songs; later he applies the knowledge 
gained, by mastering songs with which he is unfamiliar. The Modern Music Series recognizes 
a the natural interests and powers of the child and provides for their exercise and development in 
a. a definite, comprehensive and practical way. 


THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES is used in 1,500 of . 
the leading cities and towns of the United States 


' A Primer of Vocal Music $.25 An Alternate Third Book of Vocal Music $.50 
aes. A First Book of Vocal Music .30 
of 40 A Fourth Book of Vocal Music In press 
A Third Book of Vocal Music .50 The Common Schoo! Book of Vocal Music -40 
Important monographs on the study of vocal music will be sent upon request by the publishers 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


President Roosevelt’s initiative toward bringing the 
belligerents in the Far East together was cordially re- 
ceived by both of the governments concerned, the more 
so, doubtless, because of its frank departure from the 
paths of conventional diplomacy and because of the as- 
surance felt that, whatever may be true of other powers, 
the United States has no ulterior and sinister ends to 
serve. Prompt replies were received from Tokio and 
from St. Petersburg. The Russian letter, dated June 12, 
added to an acceptance of the proposition an expression 
of the Czar’s appreciation of the sentiments of the Presi- 
dent and his recognition of them as a fresh mark of the 
traditional friendship uniting Russia and America. 
Speculation continues rife as to the terms which Japan 
will offer, but upon that point nothing can be known 
authoritatively until the plenipotentiaries have actually 
begun their work. Japan will take no risks this time 
by a premature disclosure of her terms. 

a 

The all-Russia zemstvo congress, which met recently 
at Moscow, in defiance of the government prohibition, did 
not mince language ir the address which it adopted for 
presentation to the Czar. With a noticeable and evi- 
dently intentional omission of the ordinary expressions 
of courtesy and loyalty, it called upon the Czar to con- 
vene a national assembly, to determine the question of 
continuing the war with Japan. It declared that Russia 
had been drawn into the war by criminal abuses and the 
neglect of the Czar’s counselors, and went on to say that 
this exterior peril was less grave than the prospect of a 
civil war waged by the Russian people against the vices 
of a dangerous and ignorant bureaucracy. These are 
plain words to address to the Czar of all the Russias, 
but the congress found no difficulty in getting a deputa~ 


tion of ten members, headed by Count Hayden and M. 
Shipoff, to present the address to the Czar in person. 

The assassination, or, more properly, the murder of 
the Greek premier Delyannis at Athens June 13 does 
not belong in the category of political crimes, for the 
murderer, a Greek gambler, acted on his own account, 
aid from the basest of motives, revenge for the part 
which the premier had taken in the suppression of 
gambling. The murderer opened the premier’s carriage 
door under the pretense of assisting him to alight, and as 
the aged statesman was in the act of thanking him for 
his courtesy, he stabbed him savagely, inflicting a wound 
which proved mortal a few hours later. It was a das- 
tardly deed, and it is small wonder that the crowd which 
witnessed it was inclined to give the murderer short 
shrift, and would have put him speedily out of the way, 
had not the man been hurried off by the police. The 
dead premier was nearly eighty years old, and had been 
in public life for nearly half a century. He was univer- 
sally and justly beloved. 

* 

The French premier, M. Rouvier, has assumed the 
work of the foreign office, which M. Delcasse relin- 
quished, and it is announced that he will maintain a 
more conciliatory attitude toward Germany regarding 
Moroccan matters. But meantime fresh irritation has 
been occasioned in France by the course of Germany in 
sending to the governments which participated in the 
Madrid convention of 1880 an invitation to a conference 
to consider the Moroccan situation. It appears from the 
note that Germany bases her claim to a right to deter- 
mine Moroccan affairs upon a clause in the Madrid con- 
vention which guaranteed to all the powers concerned 


(Continued on page 21.) 
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STANDARD COMMERCIAL TEXTS 


IN THE POPULAR WILLIAMS & ROGERS SERIES 


GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW 


This book marks a distinctively forward 
step in the publication of commercial law 
texts. It is the work of a prominent lawyer 
and of a successful teacher, which insures the 
soundness of the subject matter, and the cor- 
rectness of the treatment. The principles 
are clearly and fully stated, and are illus- 
trated by actual cases decided by the courts. 


MOORE’S NEW COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC 


The wide introduction of this book into 
commercial schools in all parts of the country, 
and its great popularity among teachers, 
testify to its superior merits. While com- 
prehensive in its scope, it contains no 
complicated or obsolete subjects. It is 
modern in its methods, and contains an abun- 
dance of practical drills in business problems. 


Modern Illustrative BooKKeeping 


THREE COURSES 


Introductory Course 


Advanced Course 


Complete Course 


This is the best system of bookkeeping for business and high schools, It combines both theory and 
practice, and is easy to teach and easy to learn. It has been introduced iuto a large number of representative 
schools throughout the country, and is enthusiastically indorsed by leading commercial teachers, principals, 


and superintendents. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Commercial Publications Department 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


It 


is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


2% John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


A NEW AND NOVEL GILMAN’S RENEWABLE COPY BOOKS. Copies—paper—covers, separable so 
THING IN that either may be renewed separately ; thereby greater economy. Paper always flat 
and smooth — Little desk space —No hand soil—Copy perpendicular to line of vision, 

WRITING BOOKS ete. Maximum of advantages, minimum of expense. Sample copy, 10 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Boston 


Correspondence solicited. 
New York 


Chicago 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


ADOPTED THIS SEASON BY MORE GITIES AND GOUNTIES IN THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON THAN ALL OTHER SERIES COMBINED 


A First Reader . . 

STILL A Second Reader. . 

IN THE A Third Reader . . 
LEAD A Fourth Reader . 


$ .30 A Reader for Fifth Grades . $ .60 
40 A Reader for Sixth Grades . 60 
50 A Reader for Seventh Grades 60 
.60 A Reader for Higher Grades . -60 


A New Fifth Reader (For Five-Book Course) $ .60 


A BRILLIANT SERIES OF SGHOOL READERS, WITH ARTISTIC ILLUS- 


TRATIONS, PREEMINENT FOR THE QUALITY OF ITS LITERATURE 


SILVER, 


NEW YORK 


BURDETT 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


& COMPANY 
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STANDARD TEXTS FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 


FRYE’S GEOGRAP 


Scientitic, practical, modern, teachable, 
geographies are everything that one 


HIES 


unrivaled in the quality of their maps and illustrations — these 
would expect in books which P 
best geographies used in the American schools or in any other schools.” 


resident Eliot has characterized as * the 
Write for an illustrated announcement. 


MONTGOMERY’S HISTORIES 


Leading Facts of American History Dr. Blais 


The most popular and successful text-book on the subject. plete confi 


Recently Published. An Elementary American History 


th se books have made 
in arrangement, 


BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES 


dell’s Physiologies have long since gained the com- 
dence of the school world. The recent revisions of 
many improvements in text, 
and in illustrations. 


possible 


THE JONES 


Since the 


and authoritative scholarship, has given to reading books a dignity an 


READERS 


appearance of the Jones Readers, there has been among school people everywhere a growing senti- 
ment that here are school readers which fully meet modern conditions, 


that the author, by his wide experience 
d efficiency not previously attained. 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


The Golden Mean, combining the speed of the slanting style 
with the legibility of the vertical. 


AIT 


other stud 


ON’S DESCRIPTIVE SPELLER 


A common-sense correlation of spelling with the child’s 


ies and interests. 


SMITH’S ARITHMETICS —Three-Book Series. 


These arithmetics are intended to vitalize the teaching of element 


ary mathematics. They preserve the best 


that was in the older books with their topical method and their abundant drill and at the same time they 


include material that is thoroughly modern in arrangement and in 


NEW HIGH-SCHOOL 


treatment. 


BOOKS 


MYERS’ ANCIENT HISTORY. Levised Edition 


HISTORY 


NYERS’ MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN 
HISTORY. Kevised Edition 


CHEYNEY’S SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

S STUDENT'S AMERICAN 

ORY. Revised Edition 

HISTORY OF WESTERN 
EUROPE 


ROBINSON'S 


ROBINSON’S READINGS IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 


A thorough revision of the most widely used 
text-book on the subject. 


A companion volume to the revised edition of 


Myers’ ** Ancient History.’ 

Especially adapted for use in the third or 
fourth year of high-school work. 

Emphasizes political and constitutional ques- 
tions. 


Two-volume edition just published. 


Recently published. 


v ol. Lf. Ready in November, 1905. 


BOYNTON’S SCHOOL CIVICS 


CIVICS 


A simple, straightforward story of the origin 
and development of government in general and 
of our own government in particular. 


ALLEN AND GREENOUGH’S CAESAR 
GALLIC WAR Book I-IV. 
D’OOGE’S LATIN COPIPOSITION for Secon- 
dary Schools 
D’'OOGE’S LATIN COMPOSITION TO 
PANY GREENOUGH, D’OOGE, AND 
DANIELL’S SECOND YEAR LATIN 


‘LATIN 


Except inamount of Latin text this book is iden- 
tical with the complete edition of the Gallic War. 
PartI. Based on Caesar. 

Parts [Land III. Based on Cicero. 

With the second volume of D’Ooge’s ‘ Latin 
Composition for Secondary Schools ”’ it forms a 
complete course for schools that precede their 
work in Cicero”? with ** Second Year Latin.” 


INTERNATIONAL 

Meyer’s Der Schuss von der Kanzel. 

Moliere’s Le Malade Imaginaire. 

Freytag’s Die Journalisten. 

DUERR’S ESSENTIALS OF GERMAN 
GRAMMAR 

COLLAR’S FIRST YEAR GERIIAN 


MODERN 
LANGUAGES 


MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Recent Additions 


Guerlae’s Selections from Standard French 
Authors. 

Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. 

Ernst’s Flachsmann als Erzieher. 


Just published. 


Ready in the summer, 1905, 


ANDERSON’S AMERICAN PHONOGRAPHY 
ATWOOD’S PRACTICAL COMMERCIAL 


COMMERCIAL 
BOOKS 


Especially adapted to high-school instruction. 


Intended for use chiefly in schools where com- 


SPELLER mercial branches are taught. 
GINN & COMPANY Publishers 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
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JUNE 22, 1905. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


THE FUTURE OF THE N. E. A. 


William T. Harris, James M, Greenwood, Nathan C, Schaeffer, James M. 
Green, C. W. Bardeen, Charles H. Keyes, T. A. Mott, 
J. W. Care, William McAndrew. 


W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

{ shall vote no on the question of abolishing the 
National Educational Association. I shall vote no 
also on the question of any radical changes pro- 
posed in its organization. I think that the organ- 
ization has been improved from time to time, and 
that it is in very good shape 


The second object of the National Educational 
Association is its effect directly on the teachers, 
superintendents, and school trustees in the way of 
promoting their professional knowledge, their 
knowledge of the problems which the practical 
management of the schools present, and their 


at present. The object of 


knowledge of the various 


my present article is to point 
out some of the good things 
which the N. E. A. accom- 
plishes in its present form, 
and has accomplished for a 
great many years. 

In the first place, a Na- 
tional Educational Associa- 
tion shall be a large body of 
men and women engaged in 
the work of education. Its 
majority should consist of 
teachers; its minority of 
superintendents, editors of 
educational periodicals, 
writers of educational books, 
special teachers of all kinds, 
institute conductors, inven- 
tors of educational appli- 


aa solutions to these problems 
| discovered here and there all 
over the United States; to 
create an enthusiasm for 
great special lines of literary 
and scientific discovery, the 
encouragement, that comes 
from like-minded peopled 
with similar studies, to ex- 
change views and give per- 
‘sonal hints as to methods of 
fesearch and as to in- 
dividual studies along lines 
of professional literature; 
and to meet persons of en- 
thusiasm for studies in gen- 
eral literature, “the literary 
Bibles of the world,” to light 
one’s torches, in short, at 
the fires which experts and 


ances, book publishers and 
their agents, architects of 
school buildings, and fina'ly 


DR. W. T. HARRIS, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


specialists in lines of the 
various natural sciences, and 


members of school boards of whatever name, 
whether called trustees, committee men, directors, 
etc. 

The objects of the Association are numerous and 
all of them good, and may be divided into two 
classes, primary and substantial objects, and sec- 
ondary or subsidiary objects. It is not necessary to 
attempt to make an exhaustive list of these objects, 
but I wish to call to mind several of them in order 
to point my argument in favor of the National Edu- 
cational Association as the greatest of all devices 
for elevating the standard of the profession of 
teacher, and increasing the considerate respect and 
esteem in which the teacher’s calling is held by the 
people at large, and increasing the remuneration 
which the people through their representatives, the 


school hoards, pay for the services of good profes- 
‘sional teachers. 


of the philologic and socio- 
logic and historic studies, have kindled. 

To accomplish such objects as these the Asso- 
ciation must be of enormous size. The beginning 
of the large National Association was made at 
Madison in 1884, under the always to be recognized 
leadership of Thomas W. Bicknell. To him, also, 
we owe the conception of the National Council of 
Education. The history of pedagogy will always 
cherish the memory of certain great meetings, such 
as the one at Toronto in 1891, the one at San 
Francisco in 1888, the meeting at Chicago in 1887, 
the meeting at Denver in 1895, the meeting at Los 
Angeles in 1899, and the meeting in Boston in 
1903 in many particulars more noteworthy than 
any other meeting in the history of the association. 
Each of these meetings is memorable for some 
great purpose achieved or great question mooted, 
but there are many other meetings of the N. E. A. 
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which could be named bv the side of these, each 
for its special impression made upon the teaching 
fraternity. 

It is the greater and greatest meetings as regards 
numbers in attendance which do the most for ele- 
vating the teacher’s calling in -the minds of the 
people at large. They, too, are the ones which im- 
press business men with the reality of the teacher’s 
profession, which from the nature of its work is 
liable to be relegated to the less substantial side of 
the national life. The life of children is not re- 
garded as the most sericus side of life, and the 
teachers who have to do with this less serious phase 
of society are given to doctrinaire views, and their 
habit of mind is fixed in the direction of bringing 
down the serious efforts of man, in the direction of 
literature and science, to the child’s comprehension. 
The word “educational-pap” suggests itself 
us, and it has the effect of mak- 


to 
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And this effort of countermining is sometimes puri- 
iving both in regard to its therapeutic effect on the 
great selfish people and the little selfish people, and 
also in the way of directing the attention of the 
great and good ambitions and the large following 
of feeble. personalities which have good aims, to 
turn their attention to the political phase of edu- 
cation, and to its co-ordination with the great 
political whole of the nation. A republic governed 
by all of its people must, if it is a good republic, in- 
terest all of its people in national questions. So 
must the National Educational Association have 
the political attention of all of its good people, 
whether great or little, aroused just for the sake of 
this culture in educational politics. A small tor- 
nado or water-spout or dust-whirlwind is a good 
thing sometimes for the atmospheric system as a 
whole. 


ing the work of the teacher seem 
a subsidiary matter that may be 
left out of count when great 
national and international ques- 
tions are pressing for considera- 
tion. A vast aggregate of 
teachers, numbering between 
thirty and forty thousand as at 
Boston in 1903, or ten or fifteen 
thousand as at Chicago and Den- 
ver (in 1887 and 1895), gave 
their prestige to those meetings, 
and either of the California meet- 
ings made an unequaled im- 
pression on the Pacific coast. 
There are in due proportion, 
scattered throughout the corps 
of teachers, between four and 
five hundred thousand strong in 
the United States, persons of 
great ambition, some more in- 


THEODORE 


Those who have a notion that 
the National Educational Asso- 
ciation has no great value to the 
grand central interest of educa- 
tion in the United States have, in 
my opinion, not reflected much 
on the matter. To me it is clear, 
and has been clear for a long 
time that the National Educa- 
tional Association does more to 
give voice and influence to the 
aspiration of the American peo- 
ple, the aspiration, I mean, to 
make education, and a good edu- 
cation reach all the families of 
the land from the very highest to 
the very lowest, than any other 
influence outside of the school- 
rooms themselves. We _ have 


ROOSEVELT. been surprised ourselves to dis- 


tense and some less intense, but all belonging to 
the class of “great.” Many of these ambitions, the 
most of them in fact, among teachers are nob!e in 
their character. A desire to excel in some intel- 
lectual specialty, a desire for leadership in new 
theories of pedagogy in some one of its provinces, 
or in the history of education, or in pedagogy as a 
whole, a desire to prevail with some new device of 
school management or school organization,—from 
these noble kinds of ambition, the great ambitions, 
there descend on all sides other great ambitions 
which lower their aims with more or less rapidity 
towards mere personal self-seeking, the wish to be 
a boss on a large scale of this half million of teach- 
ers, or of this select body of twenty or thirty 
thousand (out of the half million) who have more or 
less the habit of attending its national gatherings. 
The work of the great ambitions that have this 
vortical tendency towards the individual self is 
sometimes useful on the whole, for it acts as an 
irritation sometimes, and the teachers who are fired 
with professional zeal feel themselves called to 
counter-work and undermine selfish intrigues. 


cover that there is an intense be- 
lief in the public school from one end of the land 
to the other. That is what the Mosely Commission 
emphasizes and reports to its English constituency, 
that the American people have an intense belief in 
their schools, and in the good things that come 
trom their schools. The travelers from Germany, 
France, and Russia to this country go back with 
the same repert. This great and abiding faith in 
public education of all the people, and in education 
as a kind of a panacea to correct evils in their in- 
cipiency, all this has heen produced in a large meas- 
ure by the National Educational Association, and 
its state and city associations. The National Asso- 
ciation has, so to speak, produced a national effect 
and there is no effect comparable to this effect 
which I have named here, the effect of making a 
public opinion, a prodigious public opinion in favor 
of the school for all the people. 

A word as to the effect of the national gathering 
in giving new ideas on education and in creating a 
deeper belief in the heart of the teacher in his or 
her profession, and enabling the school superin- 
tendent to take a new view of the field of work in 
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WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, LL.D., 
City Superintendent of Schools, New York. 
President N. E. A., 1904-1905. 


MAYOR McLELLAN, 
New York City. 
Copyrighted by Rockwood. 


which he is engaged, and to return him to his work 
with two or three or half a dozen new insights into 
the potency of devices that he has not tried in his 
schools, but which he may try judiciously with suc- 
cess. To make this educational influence on the 
teacher plain I must speak of that portion of the 
community which is known as Philistines. A 
Philistine has no enthusiasm except perhaps a sel- 
fish one. A Philistine has his whole mind occu- 
pied with the narrow interest of some minute prov- 
ince; he is thinking all the time of his “deestrict.” 
The Philistine class is found in all callings from the 
pulpit down to the humblest vocation of the people. 
The teacher profession is of such a kind that it 
tends to develop many phases of Philistinism. The 
teachers of a.second and third rate city are apt to 
suppose that their methods and practices in the 
matters of discipline and instruction are the only 
true methods. They hear of different methods at 
first with a smile of incredulity or with laughter and 
derision. There is no cure for this Philistinism ex- 
cept contact with large bodies of the profess:on 
representing all manners of different provincial- 
isms. It is the attrition of one kind of Philistinism 
against another that helps rid one altogether of the 
disease. The good mother of the family who went 
from the rural town in Maine to Boston to see her 
son who had become a teacher in one of the public 
schools there, wrote back to the old father of the 
family, whom she left on his farm, describing her 
dazed state of mind at which the infinite variety of 
persons and things had brought her, and wound up 
with: “1 declare I don’t see how so many people 
can bear to live so far away from home.” Frank 
B. Sanborn tells of a neighbor of his in New Hamp- 
shire in the early days, a smart boy who traveled 
on foot into the Canadian provinces as far as 
Quebec. On his return he sat on the oracle’s tripod 
bv the side of the grocery door, an empty flour 
barrel, and entertained the boys who had lived all 


their lives within the hearing of the village church 
bell. His spirit had. been more or less dashed by 
the strangeness of the manners and customs and 
language of the people across the border, and he 
was trying to recover his self-respect by assuming 
that the standard of his own village was the true 
substance of civilization, and that all other manners 
and customs and language must be absurd de- 
partures from it: “You ought to see the ridiculous. 
ways in which they do things, and hear the absurd 
lingo which they talk up there. What do you sup- 
pose they call a cap in Quebec?” ‘What was it, 
Jake?” “Why, they call it a shap-poe; why don’t 
they call the darned thing a cap and done with it?” 

‘Tennyson's hero in “Geraint and Enid,” finding: 
himself in a region of Philistines who are wholly 
possessed of the idea of the tournament that is to 


take place soon (a contest against a knight of great © 


skill, but withal unscrupulous and selfish), delivers 
himself of his spleen against the Philistinism of the 
place which has no word except “the sparrow- 
hawk” for the idea which occupies the thoughts and 
minds of the whole population :— 


“A thousand pips eat up your sparrow-hawk! 
Tits, wrens, and all wing’d nothings peck him dead! 
Ye think the rustic cackle of your bourg 
The murmur of the world!” 


Almost amusing as this are some features of 
Philistinism which one encounters at the National 
Educational Association—the grand market fair of 
the school masters and school marms. But it is the 
event of the year to these Philistines to meet others 
of their kind whose absurdity they can see and en- 
joy, and all of the year they are occupied in seeing 
their own provincialisms in the light of the public 
opinion of the great body of the Association. The 
lesson of the week of the Association continues to 
werk its modifications upon them through all the 
days of the year. 

There is no place where the teacher learns so. 
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much with regard to the strong points that really 
may be urged in favor of various methods of teach- 
ing and discipline that he may have been seeing and 
practicing since his school days, but without re- 
flection, taking the method as if it were common to 
mankind, as sun and air. At the Association he 
hears of entirely different methods, and he listens 
to an earnest debate on the part of leaders in peda- 
gogy who defend some the old view and some the 
new view, and each one of them gives new 
thoughts as to the rationale of the method which 
he favors, and forthwith the method and the reasons 
for it begin to take hold on the thoughts of our 
Philistine. 

Another kind of Philistine is one who is incased 
in his own selfishness, and discounts all enthusiasm, 
and especially all self-sacrificing enthusiasm for 
good things. He is “much too smart to be a fanatic 
of that kind.” In the N. E. A., however, he comes 


When the Association was small, in old times, and 
three hundred was considered a large national 
meeting, its work was mostly in the line of what 
is now departmental; now eighteen departments 
and an indefinite number of round-tables continue 
the old work without losing the benefit of the great 
mass meeting of the N. E. A. 

Either phase of the N. E. A., that of the mass 
meeting or that of the special departments, would 
in itself be a profitable gathering, but both together 
they seem to me to make a plenum or fullness of 
good things that belong to the National Educa- 
tional Association. 

I wish I had left a little space in which I could 
talk of the organization of the Council and discuss 
the changes which are proposed from year to year 
in its constitytion and by-laws. In my opinion it 
has been one of the most useful bodies in the N. E. 
A. We must not expect to get all the good results 


against those persons who are 


able to make the good in some 
new phase an object of desire 
by the people, and by the peo- 
ple who can organize it into 
school buildings and train 
teachers to carry it out, and 
above all pay large salaries for 
the persons who advocate the 
new idea in education. This 
Philistine is perhaps humbled 
the most and to the most ad- 
vantage because he sees that 
excellent methods and en- 
lightenment “pay” better than 
inferior methods and “‘obscur- 
antism.” 

The most important part in 
the organization of the N. E. 
A. is that it brings together an 
immense number of peop 


and provides a few great mass 
meetings. The next thing is 
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that each teacher sees the 
small and great pedagogs of the land and hears 
new views advocated with arguments that he never 
thought of. In the next place there are fifteen or 
twenty special departments representing the inter- 
ests of larger or smaller classes of the Association, 
the elementary schools, the secondary schools, the 
colleges and universities, music, gymnastics, manual 
training, industry, penmanship, any interest in fact 
may secure to its guild of teachers the rare chance 
‘of seeing the great army of educational forces on 
its annual grand review. It can hear enlightening 
essays on the subject of its minute specialty. It is 
an excellent thing to attract all of the specialists to 
this market fair of education, and even great so- 
cieties which have meetings by themselves at differ- 
ent times of the vear should have occasional meet- 
ings in conjunction with the N. E. A., as for in- 
stance the National Association of State Univer- 
sities. 


from each one of the departments, but we must be 
contented with great good results, and not expect 
to make each department cover the whole ground 
of educational benefit. To expect this and to in- 
sist on it is the work of a Philistine. I say to all 
Philistines, go and attend the meeting of the N. E. 
A., and then carefully think out, during the year’s 
work following, what good things you have learned 
in theory and practice. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
Pennsylvania. 

The future of the N. E. A. will depend upon its 
active members. If they use its funds and meet- 
ings to promote selfish ends, the future will be re- 
plete with failure. If on the other hand the mem- 
bers seek truth above personal considerations, the 
future will be full of glory and good service. 
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G. STANLEY HALL, 
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J. M. Greenwoopn, 
Kansas City. 

1 gladly avail myself of the privilege to comply 
with your request to submit a few thoughts on “The 
Future of the National Educational Association.” 
In doing so, I have vividly in mind a remark made 
by Justin McCarty in the “History of Our Own 
Times,” relating to a great public question that 
was then agitating the statesmen of Great Britain. 
It appeared that all the noted statesmen were ar- 
rayed on one side, who contended that if that 
particular thing was done, it would ruin the coun- 
try, and all the “blank fools” were on the other side 
who contended as strenuously that the adoption of 
that measure would benefit the country. To the 
amazement of the enlightened statesmen, the 
“blank fools” were right, and the statesmen wrong. 
The country-was not ruined. Now, it is with some 
such feeling that I venture to discuss the subject 
you propose. Just what will be “The Future of the 
Naticnal Educational Association” is a question 
that I cannot answer definitely. There are too 
many unknown factors involved. 

There are, however, a few matters that I have 
opinions concerning, and upon some of these I 
shall express myself. Neither do I speak as one 
who has a grievance, either small or great, against 
any active, passive, or indifferent member of the 
organization; nor as one who has not been called 
upon to take a prominent part in the exercises of 
recent years, but as one who has never asked to be 
put on any committee, or to be assigned to any 
place on a program to read a paper or to discuss 
one, or ever solicited the influence of another to 
have my name appear in any capacity in connection 
with the business of the association. 

I am also aware that what I am about to say will 
not meet with a ready response in some quarters, 
but that will not prevent an expression of my views. 

My first contention is that the volumes of Pro- 


ceedings are getting too bulky to be read. To 
benefit the educators of the country, there should 
be a resolution adopted providing for an editorial 
committee to prune out and cut out all supérfluous 
matter in the essays read in the general and depart- 
mental meetings of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. Touching this matter, more than ten years 
ago I proposed a plan of revision and excision 
which, if it had been adopted, would have saved 
tens of thousands of dollars to the Nationa! Educa- 
tional Association, and at the same time have pre- 
served everything valuable that has been written 
since. 

My idea is similar to the one that lawyers em- 
ploy in practicing before the State Supreme Courts, 
or before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
namely to submit briefs and references. To flatter 
the vanity of each essayist, it might be well for him 
to read his paper in full, if it be worth reading, and 
then to have him or the editorial committee make 
an abstract of it for publication, provided it con- 
tains new matter not previously printed. Such a 
system of editorial supervision would be of im- 
mense value to those who have occasion to look 
up any particular subject that may have been pre- 
sented and published at any previous time. 

The volumes now issued are becoming more 
clumsy every year, and very much of the matter 
has been rehashed and revamped so often that when 
one wants to investigate any particular topic, a 
great deal of time is wasted in searching the re- 
ports coming on, down through to the last one, in 
order to be certain what has been said and dis- 
cussed previously. 

' Another feature that I would change is the 
wholesale addresses of “Welcomes and the Re- 
sponses” the first afternoon of the general session. 
There is an appropriateness in having the mayor of 
the citv, or the governor of the state, welcome the 
educators to the city and state, but right there the 
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“welcome business” should stop short. The. presi- 
dent of the Association should respond in a few 
sentences, and then he should deliver an annual 
address, reviewing the educational progress of the 
world during the year just passed, or devote him- 
self to some one phase of educational thought or 
work, and if he does nat wish to present such a 
paper, he should then choose some one to do it for 
him. This method of procedure would raise the 
exercises to the dignity of an association, instead 
of a burst of inharmonious oratory, exploded in the 
air to those sheltered under umbrellas. 

I believe most thoroughly in short, crisp papers, 
each followed, unless there should be a chain-gang 
series, by oral discussions, each speech not to ex- 
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discussions should he oral, and limited, say, to five 
or ten minutes, and after about two short speeches, 
then throw it “wide open to the public.” The pre- 
siding officer should hold the speakers to the dis- 
cussion of the subiect,—that is, along main lines, 
and switch off unceremoniously those who have 
side-tracked themselves. 

Free discussion is one of ‘the safest and best 
methods yet devised for_those having special anti- 
dotes to relieve themselves, and to save the cause 
ot education from utter destruction. This should 
be known as the “escapement department.” 

The last point upon which I shall touch is that 
ot publishing special reports. Rarely should these 
reports be published in the Proceedings of the 
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ceed five minutes in length, perhaps extended to 
ten minutes, unless the speaker is well wound-up 
and really has a message to deliver. In the old 
rhetorics, there was a rule that stated in substance 
what an introduction to an address should be, and 


what it should not be,—never bigger than the ad- - 


dress itself;:or, in a homely way, that the portico 
of a hocuse ought not to be bigger than the house 
to which it was prefixed. Now, to turn things 
around somewhat, I do not think it is good sense 
for a paper fifteen minutes long to be followed by 
what is cailed a discussion thirty or forty minutes 
in length, and this followed by another of greater 
dimension, and so on till adjournment. In dis- 
cussion, one should have sense enough to know 
what te say, when to say it, and when to quit. All 


National Educational Association, but they should 
be issued in pamphlet form, and then only in such 
quantities as the public demand seems to justify. 
There is no good reason, in my judgment, why any 
one of the three reports that are now being printed 
should appear in the Annual Report of July, 1905. 
All supplemental reports should be issued sepa- 
rately, and sold at such a price as would cover cost 
and carriage. 

Back of what I have written is a deeper thought 
still. In the nature of things, I believe that the 
National Educational Association will eventually 
drift, or develop, into a representative body, and 
out of a great mass of curiosity sight-seers. While 
it is running as it is, the financial end of the Asso- 
ciation should be carefully looked after so that 
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when the change does come, the annual income will 
be sufficient to meet all legitimate expenses of pu»- 
lication, secretary’s compensation, and expendi- 
tures. I am glad that there is a general tendency 
to investigate original questions that have a special 
or direct bearing on educational affairs. If I read 
the tovements in the foremost nations correctly, 
each nation is grappling with about the same ques- 
tions, modified by local conditions. There is no 
sixteen-to-one nation that can shut itself up and 
work out its own salvation in the hermit-crab 
fashion. A prediction that our National Educa- 
tional Association will become an association for 
the critical investigation of educational questions 
is certainly a reasonable presumption. 

Dr. J. M. Green, 

Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

The National Educational Association has thus 
far during its history done a great work in ad- 
vancing the cause of education. It may be said of 
it that it has been scholarly and representative. 
Many cf its papers and addresses have been char- 
acterized bv thorough research and clear compre- 
hension of the subjects involved. Again, many of 
its papers have not been necessarily as scholarly as 
representative,—ihey have been plainly expressed 
Opinions of superintendents and teachers who had 
weight in the sections of the country from which 
they came, and who were entitled to speak for 
these sections. But whether scholarly or repre- 
sentative, the work done has been distinctly sin- 
cere, with an eye single to the advancement of 
learning. 

During all this period the growth in attendance 
has been gradual. At the beginning it may have 
been said to be the assemblage of a few leaders. 
Later on the attendance increased, not only on the 
part of leaders, but also of those generally in- 
terested. The attendance has now become very 
great, numbering, as at the Boston meeting, more 
than thirty thousand. 

At the beginning of the association the member- 
ship constituted the voting body and contro!led the 


policy of the association. In those days there was 
little or no ambition for official recognition. The 
membership was so small that it was easy to keep 


. the purpose single and centred on learning. Men 


were called to office because they had something 
of learning and ability to contribute to the office. 
As the attendance grew larger and of a much more 
cosmopolitan and popular character, more interests 
naturally entered into the elections, and it became 
apparent that if the government of the body was 
to be largely affected by those who simply came* 
for a season, there was danger of drifting away 
from the high single purpose of the association. 
As a consequence, the voting was limited to active 
membership. At present the active membership 
has become very large and there is a tendency as a 
result of this to again introduce many elements into 
the purpose and poliey of the Association, such as 
sectional preferment, public school versus private 
school, teachers’ organization, personal ambitions 
for official recognition, etc., etc. 

The result of the undertaking of these various 
elements would in all probability prove again detri- 
mental as it did in the past. It should be borne in 
mind that the educational system of the United 
States is literally a state system,—that teachers’ 
organizations and all material arrangements and 


ambitions are practically controlled and bounded by | 


their respective states,—that in the very nature of 
things a national body can do little more than con- 
fer and create sentiment. 

We gather in the N. E. A. not to vote that the 
representative of California is right or wrong in 
his educational policy, but to hear the representa- 
tives of California, New York, and elsewhere dis- 
cuss the educational phases presented by their 
parts of the country. It is this discussion that lit- 
erally forms the national educational mind, and in- 
fluences all who come within its range, broadening 
them and enabling them to go home with a more 
comprehensive view of local problems. It is dis- 
cussion, I say, and conference, rather than any. vote 
or organized expression. 

If the N. E. A. is to prosper in the future, it is 
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to find its prosperity along these lines. We must 
keep constantly at its head men who have a 
national outlook, and who can bring forward great 
educational questions of national concern, and who 
can treat these questions in such a way as to com- 
mand the respect of the nation. These men must 
bring to the programs, not only of the general ses- 
sions, but oi the departments, those who are 
authorities, who actually know and understand, and 
can enlighten and guide. If we lower this stand- 
ard and resolve ourselves into a great monstrous 
popular educational political body, striving to bring 
forward and have endorsed or rejected issues that 
are in their nature purely local, we shall fall to 
pieces of our own weight, and instead of leading 
the thought of the nation; we shall fail even to com- 
mand the respect of the thinking people. 
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the trouble. Would the active membership-as a 
whole sustain President Eliot or Miss Haley? Yet 
in a crowded room in Boston the active members 
who were present enabled Miss Haley to boast of 
her triumph. 

The first step toward restricted suffrage has 
been taken in limiting active membership to those 
who are enrolled a second consecutive year, but 
the active membership is still left too unwieldy to 
express its real views. The qualifications of 
membership are so broad*that the original enrol- 
ment is only a question of two dollars, and com- 
pulsory upon all who want reduced rates. Once 
on the list, if one is brought to the meetings for 
business, vear after year, he becomes an active 
member merely in the exercise of economy in his 
railway and hotel bills. As the meetings grow 
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0. T. CORSON, 
Ohio. 


E. ORAM LYTE, 
Pennsylvania. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
President Educational Press Association. 


C. W. BARDEEN, 
Syracuse. 

The first meeting of the National Association 
that I attended was in Elmira. in 1873. There were 
380 registered, with $647 receipts and $669 ex- 
penses. The corresponding figures for 1903 are 
7,328, $81,470, and $38,456. With such a growth 
in thirty years, what will the association become in 
the future? 

With its growth it has lost something. At 
Elmira most of those in attendance heard all the 
papers at the general sessions, and the most im- 
portant papers in the few departments. At Boston 
there were thousands who made no effort to attend 
any session. At the close of the Asbury Park 
meeting J heard a director say he had not yet found 
out where the sessions were held. When the at- 
tendance climbs up into the thousands it becomes 
amoh. No cuorum of active members that can be 
assembled at modern meetings can be looked on as 
representing the membership ; the proportion is too 
small; the controlling votes ¢an be massed by any 
faction that has enough at stake to make it worth 


larger, the proportion oi these members increases ; 
and while they seldom care enough about any issue 
breught up to go to a business meeting, they are 
easily marshaled in the interest of those who do 
care. Whether further restriction of membership is 
wise I do not know, but at present it is impossible 
to take a vote of the active members which is 
fairly indicative of their views. - 

So long as this is so, the expressed opinions of 
the association in the form of resolutions can have 
little value. These resolutions express only what 
the committee thinks, often what the chairman of 
the committee thinks. The committee is usually a 
good one, and the chairman a man whose views are 
regarded with confidence; but the meagre vote 
which adopts them leaves them still the opinions of 
Nicholas - Murray Butler, or L. H. Jones, not in 
any true sense the voice of the National Associa- 
tion. 

For this reason the Department of Superintend- 
ence has for some years held meetings more valu- 
able as meetings than those of the parent associa- 
tion; but even the Department of Superintendence 
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has grown too big. A good deal is lost when an 
association becomes so large that most of its mem- 
bers cannot be accommodated in a single hotel. 
In Milwaukee three months ago it was difficult to 
find a man one wanted to see; in Boston two years 
ago it was impossible. Where another ten years 
will bring us unless some anti-fat remedy is dis- 
covered I do not dare conjecture. To my mind, the 
problem for the officers of the association is not to 
grow larger, but to grow smaller and at the same 
time more representative. 

CuarLes H. KEyvEs, 

Hartford, Connecticut. 

Fitting is the theme you propose for prophecy 
or wish. In the former I dare not pretend to in- 
dulge, but if the latter may be father to my 
thought, venture. 

Entering the association at Madison in 1884 it 
has been my privilege to go with it to every sec- 
tion of our country. With especially vivid memo- 
ries of the meetings at Chicago and San Francisco, 
Denver and Milwaukee, Los Angeles and Detroit, 
Minneapolis and Boston, I cannot resist the 
thought that the meetings of the future are all to 
be gatherings of an educational multitude. For a 
vast army of teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents, it is to be their chief annual inspiration meet- 
ing, a great and sane educational revival. In its 
programs and its personal contacts it will continue 
to beget enthusiasm, to impress the greatness of 
the teacher and his calling, to command the re- 
newed devotion which is the perennial necessity of 
childhood’s guide and friend. 

For the large majority of its members the annual 
meeting of the National Educational Association 
must continue to supply the vacation outing. The 
session citv and its neighborhood, as well as the 
route traveled in going or returning, must furnish 
recreation for thousands who from financial neces- 
sity must otherwise sacrifice either the vacation or 
the attendance on the N.E. A. Our summer 
meeting has become and must remain a great ex- 
cursion affair, furnishing opportunity to meet 


chosen men and women and look upon scenes 
both rare and restful. Because of this considera- 
tion, future meetings must be held only in vicini- 
ties affording such opportunities. To this, all argu- 
ment of mere centrality must yield. Because of 
this, it has been possible’ to hold our most success- 
ful meetings on the very border of our vast coun- 
try. 

But if the N. E. A. is to exercise an influence in 
keeping with its leadership, its membership, and its 
opportunity, it must, without any restriction on at- 
tendance, become more and more a delegate body. 
It must develop and>cultivate the attendance of 
many from every state who come with a definite 
purpose to report back to state, county, and city 
associations the great features of the national 
meeting, that they may be subjected to more 


thoughtful consideration and more intelligent criti- ~ 


cism than is possible in the heat and hurry of the 
great conclave. This in turn will bring back to the 
N. E. A. new results and new members interested 
to help and be helped by the national body and its 
departments. 

The National Council of the N. E. A., too, will 
cease to be so largely a deliberative body, and 
enter the field of action. Needed change in educa- 
tional legislation, and practice within ranges com- 
mon to many states, offers it a field for fruitful ac- 
complishment. There is already an indication that 
a policy of this character is to be inaugurated. 

The department meetings will more and more 
come to realize their best purpose through pro- 
grams which provide not only for thoughtful 
presentation of important questions, but for their 
careful and critical discussion. These sessions will 
absolutely disclaim the platform character. 

The general meeting, on the other hand, will 
recognize . that it is compelled to be a platform 
meeting; and number its audiences by thousands. 
The man or woman invited to contribute to its pro- 
gram will not only have a message worthy of the 
occasion, but the power to carry it to the great 
company which has gathered to hear. Neither local 
distinction, veteranship in the N. E. A., nor bril- 
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lidnit scholarship is adequate apology for the ap- 
pearance on the general program which is to all 
intents and purposes very poor pantomime. 


Witittam McAnprReEw, 
New York. 

Only the editor’s invitation would lead me to 
presume to attempt so large a subject as this. 

In the last twenty years I have noticed a good 
variety of healthy criticism applied to the associa- 
tion. Now that it is growing rich and fat and pros- 
perous, I suppose it ought to have enough of this 
to keep its blood in circulation. 


The original call for the association issued in 


1857, by T. W. Valentine of Brooklyn and nine 
_ colleagues, mentioned these specific aims to be se- 
cured :-— 

1. The general welfare of our country. 

2. Exchange of experiences. 

3. The dignity, respectability, and usefulness of 
teaching. 

4. The union of teachers in a great brother- 
hood. 

The early addresses of the organization empha- 
size the need of raising teaching to a professional 
standard equal to that of law and medicine. 

Dr. Harris, in an extended criticism I heard him 
make about a dozen years ago, dwelt at length 
upen the need of better realization of the second of 
these aims: the exchange of expériences. } 

But if one were called upon, school teacher 
fashion, to rate the N. E. A. upon its success in 
each of the other specified results, I wonder how 
much he would have to brag of? “The general 
welfare of our country,” from any other than a 
material standpoint, does not seem to arouse much 
enthusiasm at. home or abroad. But perhaps we, 
as an asscciation, can show that we have done as 
much for the general welfare as we were able. 
“The brotherhood of teachers” seems’ to me 
scarcely noticeable in the country at large. I have 
before me a collection of facts regarding un- 
fraternal acts of teachers which makes a pitiful 
category: intrigue, plotting, underbidding, tale- 
bearing, failure to protest against official injustice 
to a fellow teacher, wrangling, and general unpro- 
fessionalism. “The dignity and respectability of 
teaching” is a good commencement day text, still; 
but there are too many underpaid, underfed, 
nagged, irritated, and anxious teachers drawing 
less than the average $378 a year to permit us to 
point with much pride to our accomplishments in 
this direction. 

The common danger to all large organizations 
is to advertise the leading few. The historic 
danger besetting teachers has been pedantry. A 
large organization of teachers is thus doubly liable. 
If at any time the rank and file shall become in- 
different to the management of our society we shall 
find it a mutual admiration club for a few theorists 
who will present to one another learned disquisi- 


tions utterly impossible of accomplishment by an 
impoverished teaching force without time or money 
to educate themselves to the point where they can 
appreciate the advanced education. 

The N. E. A.’s nearest duty seems to me atten- 
tion to the social status of the teacher, a condition 
which has driven the men out of the classroom, and 
is sending the best women into other employments ; 
a condition, except in a few favored communities, 
deplorably removed irom “dignity and respectabil- 
ity” as Americans interpret these words. 

The work immediately pertinent to the N. E. A. 
is a campaign for good living wages for every 
teacher in America, for professional boards of 
teachers to determine who shall teach, for secure 
tenure of position after fair probation, with right of 
trial and counsel before dismissal, for representa- 
tion of teachers on school boards, for legislation 
protecting salary funds, for establishment of old- 
age pensions. 

Our association has already on the theoretical 
side reached a standard of advanced teaching far 
beyond the power of the schools to realize. There 
is scarcely a superintendent or principal in America 
who can give the community education approach- 
ing reasonably near to the kind of education he 
knows how to give. Poor teachers, poor adminis- 
trative systems, prevent the realization of reason- 
able ideals. Three hundred and seventy-eight do!- 
lars a year represents the average, not the mini- 
mum, official value of the work done in each class- 
room in the country. It is a patent absurdity to try 
to coax or to force the workers earning this wage 
up to the standard set by the addresses of the N. E. 
A. That the superintendents and teachers in so 
many cities are pulling apart is worthy of study by 
our association. How much of the teacher’s fai‘'ure 
to support the superintendent is due to our anti- 
quated form of monarchical school administration, 
and how much is due to underpaid labor, are ques- 
tions so vitally conditioning good education in the 
United States, and therefore affecting “the general 
welfare of our country,” that they would seem 
necessary fields for investigation by the N. E. A. 

But school men are timid. School board mem- 
bers have resented the study of administration by 
teachers, and it is easier for most of us to endure 
the evils we bear than to risk our heads as 
“practical’’ reformers, and so it is likely that a good 
deal of the work of our dear old N. E. A. will con- 
tinue to be a practical geography lesson for those 
teachers who can raise the money to attend the 
conventions, where, indeed, we are all amply repaid 
by the presentation of the latest views of our best 
experts, and by occasional expressions of legiti- 
mate discontent at our lamentable failure to tackle 
the vital problem: the condition of the teacher him- 
self. 

I have heard members criticise the officials for 
failure of the association to consider the interests of 
the teacher. This seems to me the acme of lazi- 
ness. We, the members, are the N. E. A., but as 
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REUBEN POST HALLECK, WILLIAM L. BRYAN, 


Louisville. Indiana University. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, 


THOMAS TAPPER, 
Teachers’ College. Boston. 


teachers we have been so long used to complain 
without action that it is a habit. The future of the 


N. E. A. is what its members cause. or permit it to 
be. 


J. W. Carr, 
Anderson, Ind. 
It is my opinion that the N. E. A. will be 
stronger and better in the future than it ever has 
been in the past. I think that it is destined to do 
an important and permanent work for the cause of 
education. I venture one thought and that is, that 
the association should have one or more special 
committees at work on great educational problems, 
and that at least the chairmen of such committees 
should devote their entire time to the work. It is 
true that this would cost money, but I think the 
results would justify the expenditure. One thing 
more, why not send a committee similar to the 
Mosely to one or more foreign countries to investi- 
gate and report on their school systems? An ex- 
haustive report on the Japanese system of educa- 
tion would be most helpiul reading. 


T. A. Mort, 
Richmond, Indiana. 


The highest mission of the National Educational 
Association will he to guide the great forces of 
educaticn in America to their highest ends. 

Great and stupendous questions, educational, 
social, and economic, are pressing themselves upon 
this nation for solution. The many conflicts as to 
the meaning of true education, the nature of char- 
acter and of civic righteousness in its many phases 
are fierce. These questions will finally be decided 


-by the influence of the schools of the masses. 


The different schools of thought, and the people 
who believe in popular education as the rock on 
which true freedom must rest, will look to this asso- 
ciation for direction and guidance. 

If the National Educational Association would 
guide it must be strong, aggressive, and fearless. 
It must draw into its councils the best manhood of 
the age. If it will guide it must lead. 

Its influence will not be confined to the army of 
students in our schools to-day, nor to this genera- 
tion, nor the next. If its work is true and wise it 
will impress itself on the annals of American civili- 
zation through the ages. 


BE. A. HISTORICALLY. 


Incorporated February 24, 1886. 
Term of incorporation was twenty years. 


Incorporation expires by limitation February 24,. 


1906. 

Object as stated in certificate of incorporation: 
“To_elevate the character and advance the interests 
of the profession of teaching and to promote the 
cause ot popular education.” 

Norman A. Calkins, John Eaton, and Zalmon 
Richards incorporated the N. E. A. General Eaton 
alone is with us. 

“No paper, lecture, or address shall be read be- 
fore the association or any of its departments in the 
absence of its author.” 

New act of incorporation will be necessary on or 
before February 24. 

N. T. A. from 1857 to 1870; N. E. A. since 1871. 

No session in 1861 and ’62, ’67, or ’78. 

Four meetings at Saratoga Springs, 1882, °3, ’5, 
and ’92, 

Three meetings in Chicago, 1863, ’87, and ’93. 

Two meetings in Boston, 1872 and 1903. 

Two in Philadelphia, 1857 and 1879. 


Two in Washington, 1859 and 1898; two in St. 


Louis, 1871 and 1904; two in Nashville, 1868 and 
1889; two in Detroit, 1874 and 1901; two in 
Minneapolis, 1875 and 1902; two in Asbury Park, 
1894 and 1905; two in Buffalo. 

Once each at Cincinnati, Ogdensburg, Harris- 
burg, Indianapolis, Trenton, Elmira, Baltimore, 
Louisville, Chautauqua, Madison, Topeka, San 
Francisco, St. Paul, Toronto, Denver, Milwaukee, 
Les Angeles, Charleston. 

The meetings have been in the South five times 
out of forty-four. 

Twice in forty-four times on the Pacific coast. 

One meeting in the Rocky mountain region. 

Two meetings in New England. 

Nine meetings in New York state. 

“ Seventeen meetings in the New England and 
Middle States. 


Twenty presidents from east of the Alleghanies. 
Ohio has had five presidents. 
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Twenty of the presidents are living. 

Organized at Philadelphia 1857. 

James L. Enos was chairman of first meeting. 

William E. Sheldon of Boston was first secre- 
- _ tary. He was president in 1887, and secretary in 
the years °57, ’82, ’83, ’85, and ’86. 

2, 9a J. L. Pickard, Pasadena, Cal., is the oldest liv- 


ing president. 
ae Albert G. Lane of Chicago has alone served 
twice. 
- Massachusetts has had six presidents—most of 
any state. 
Ohio has had five presidents, and so has New 
York. 


St. Louis alone has had two presidents. 
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Columbia University will keep open house at 
Morningside Heights, July 10 and 11. 

The beautiful Empire hotel, Broadway and 
Sixty-third street, New York, single room, $1.50 
a day. 

See Teachers’ College in New York and you 
will be amazed at its equipment. 

There are ninety-four hotels at Asbury Park. 

Asbury Park bathing is the best on the coast. 

Don’t fail to see Atlantic City. 

The music will be second only to the Boston 
Symphony concerts in 1903. 

Active members ffom each state will meet at 
state headquarters, Monday, July 3, at 5.30, to 
choose state director and member of nominating 
committee. 


Largest meeting in Boston, 


1903. 

Fifteen presidents were city 
stiperintendents when in office. 

In the six years before Max- 
well there was no state or city 
superintendent in the presi- | 
dency. 

Three presidents in the last 
seven were principals of nor- 
mal schools. 

No woman has ever held an |p = 
executive office inthe N.E. A. 

‘New England furnished the |& 
secretary nine times out of 
thirty-three prior to Mr. Shep- 
ard’s incumbency. 

Dr. William T. Harris is the 


second oldest living ex-presi- 
dent in point of service. 
E. Oram Lyte presided over 


THE ASBURY AVENUE CASINO, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Where visitors to the National Educational Association will register during Convention, 


July 1 to 8, 1905. 


the second largest meeting. 

President Eliot of Harvard distanced all other 
presidents with his meeting. 

Only three of the first twenty-three presidents 
are living: J. L. Pickard in Pasadena, Dr. W. T. 
Harris, and W. F. Phelps in Minneapolis. 

Of the last twenty-one presidents seventeen are 
living. 


A 


ASBURY PARK MEETING. 


President Roosevelt! 

Mayor McClellan! 

The Pacific coast in 1906. 

Newton Dwight Hillis will preach at Ocean 
Grove auditorium in the forenoon of July 2, and 
Russell H. Conwell in the evening. 

Be sure to arrive at Asbury Park in the day-time. 
It will be vastly more satisfactory than to arrive in 
the evening. 

Go to New England by all means. Time limit 
on New England tickets extends to August 31. 

Department programs are the best ever. 

Women speakers continue to be scarce. 

Maxwell dominated the meeting of the depart- 
ment presidents at Chicago in January, which ac- 
counts for superiority of the department programs. 
R. A. Tusting is the efficient local secretary. 


Annual meeting board of directors, N. E. A, 
Monday, July 3, at 3.30. 

The American Institute of Instruction will meet 
at Portland, Me., July 10-13, and a round-trip 
ticket may be had, good returning till August 31, 
for $10 from New York to Portland. 

New York University and School of Pedagogy 
will give you a cordial welcome at Washington 
square, New York. 

New Jersey has eighteen on the program. 

New York has sixty-one on the program. 

Mlinois has eighteen on the program. 

Meeting of active members 12 noon, Thursday, 
July 

Three days at New York will pay about 1,000 
per cent. on the investment. 

Nearly 5,000 active members. ' 

United States Commissioner William T. Harris 
will he the most distinguished educator present. 

Here’s a guess that Stanley Hall will be the most 
popular educator at Asbury Park. 


Only one other President of the United States 
has thus honored the N. E. A. 

Be an active member by all means. Costs only 
2 registration fee, and $2 a year. Among the 


many special advantages of active membership may 
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HOWARD J. ROGERS, 


JULIA RICHMAN, 
New York. District Superintendent, 


HENRY T. BAILEY, 
Massachusetts. 


New York City. 


be mentioned the following: Active and permanent 
connection with the National Educational Associa- 
tion and its work. Publication of name (with titles 
of degree, if any) and educational position in the 
annual Year Book, which now constitutes the most 
valuable educational directory issued. The annual 
Volume of Proceedings without “coupon” or other 
conditions, together with bulletins of information, 
and other publications issued by the association. 
The privilege of voting, holding office, and sharing 
in the business management of the association and 
its departments. Many special privileges at the 
time of the annual convention, which are extended 
to active members (and their families) as the dele- 
gate and representative body of the association. 

For the first time a mayor of New York will ad- 
dress the N. E. A. 

For the first time a New York city superintend- 
ent is president. 

J. W. Carr, president of the Department of 
Superintendence, is on the program. 

James A.. Foshay will receive much attention 
from those who remember how we were entertained 
at Los Angeles. That meeting stands out joyously 
in the memory of all who were there in 1899. 

Edwin A. Alderman has been mhore honored 
during the year than any other man upon the pro- 
gram. His inauguration as president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was the collegiate event of the 
year. 

George H. Martin, the new secretary of the 
Massachusetts state board of education, and George 
H. Conley, the new superintendent of Boston, are 
the only New Englanders upon the general pro- 
gram, but they are equal to the honor, and it is 
New England’s full share. 

Four of the department presidents are women: 
Margaret Bancroft of Haddonfield, N. J., Mrs. 
Matilda Evans Riley of St. Louis, Nebraska 
Cropsie of Indianapolis, and Mary Jean Miller of 
Rochester. 

Five of the forty-five state directors are women: 


Lucy Robinson of West Virginia, Lydia A. Yates « 


of Delaware, Miss Clem Hampton of Florida, 
Estelle Reel of Wyoming, May L. Scott of Idaho. 

There are two women on the general program: 
Julia Richman and Katherine D., Blake, both of 
New York citv. 

President. Maxwell has the-most important city 
superintendency in the- world. 

Irwin Shepard is a superb administrator. 

Not every president makes his own program. 
Maxweil has done it. 

Here’s a prophecy that there will be no better: 
address than Julia Richman’s. 

Of the twenty-five addresses on the general pro- 
gram, nine will be from New York. No one will 
object, for they are exceptionally strong speakers, 
not one of whom is put on as a favor to the speaker, 
but all come as a favor to the association and as an 
act of courtesy to President Maxwell. 

The general program is the most varied and the 
best-balanced ever presented. 

There is an earnest purpose to rescue the Coun- 
cil. 

The Council program ought to be good, but you 
can never tell how it will come out. 

If the Council cannot have a good meeting with 
this program it might about as well give up trying. 

Greenwood leads off two of the three discus- 
sions of the Council. He ought to be equal to the 
emergencies, 

The committee on appropriations is as follows: 
James M. Greenwood, chairman, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City, Mo.; Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University; Newton 
C. Dougherty, superintendent of schools, Peoria; 
William R. Harper, president of University of 
Chicago; Frank A. Fitzpatrick, 93 Summer street, 
Boston; Elmer E. Brown, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Edwin A. Alderman, president of 
University of Virginia; Augustus S. Downing, third 
assistant commissioner of education, Albany; 


[Continued on page 21.) 
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VALUE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The editor of a daily paper in a city of 10,000 
inhabitants savs :—- 

“While talking with parents, and others inter- 
ested in our public schools, we have found a great 
deal of dissatisfaction exhibited with the manner in 
which our schools are conducted. The majority of 
parents hold to the opinion that it is far better to 
find employment for their children rather than 
spend the time necessary to go through the -high 
school, and not a few think that their children get 
more real knowledge doing menial labor than they 
would attending even the grammar school. ~The 
consensus of opinion is that our school children 
are being taught to look forward to gentlemen jobs 
at about fiftv thousand a year, and clean hands, and 
that they will require more ‘polish’ than education.”’ 

It is impossible for this editor to know the 
opinions of a majority of the parents, and as a mat- 
ter of fact he probably has never heard twenty of 
the 4,000 parents in that citv express an opinion 
upon the subject. Nevertheless, there are un- 
doubtedly some who hold these opinions, and it is 
a serious matter for an editor, who should enlighten 
such benighted persons, to magnify their erroneous 
tendency as is done in this instance. 

Is it better to find employment for children 
rather than for them to spend the time necessary 
to go through the high school? 

What does the ordinary boy earn in the four 
years, from thirteen to sixteen, that other boys 
spend in the high school? He will be fortunate if 
he earns in the gross $700, and the girl if she does 
anything like as well. How much will be laid away 
in the bank by the time he would have graduated 
from the high school, assuming that he pays no 
board? How many will lay by $100 from their 
wages? Will any have $200? None will do better. 
The income on the savings will be from $4 to $8 a 
year at the most. 

What has he sacrificed? First, he has been shut 
out trom many of the attractive pursuits of life. 
One of the leading .railroads of the country has 
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announced a rule that no young man will be em- 
ployed in any of the important departments who is 
not a high school graduate, and in most railroads, 
publishing houses, insurance offices, banking in- 


stitutions, offices of manufacturing establfshments, : 


on newspapers, and in other lines of work where 
promotions are proba’ie, a boy who ended his edu- 
cation with the graminar school will not be con- 
sidered for a moment. A high school graduate’s 
chances are as ten to one to those of a grammar 
school boy. As a matter of fact, a boy without a 
high school education must at the best, ninety-nine 
times in 100, work at a machine. Now this life is 
entirely honorable, but in free America it is an out- 
rage to foreordain any man to any specific rank of 
effort. 

He is, of course, shut out of the ranks of 
teachers, preachers, physicians, lawyers, and other 
professions, and girls cannot attend a normal 
school, or aspire to good office positions of any 
kind, without something more than a grammar 
school education. 

What else is sacrificed? The habit of writing 
good English. They know how before they get to 
the high school, but four years of practice helps 
wonderfully. In the editorial from which the above 
is quoted appear these expressions, “impossible ‘to 
learn’ them any practical thing.” “They ‘will learn’ 
the pupils how to spell.” Here are expressions 
from the pen of an editor which no high school 
graduate would ever use. Four years of daily 
practice in writing under guidance fixes a habit of 
avoiding such blunders unconsciously. In America 
any man or woman is likely to have occasion to 
write or talk in his business, social, or civic life, 
when ordinary blunders are humiliating, if not fatal. 

What else is sacrificed? Love of good literature, 
appreciation of the inheritance of words, knowledge 
of the facts and principles of chemical and physical 
science, experience in laboratories, discipline in 
mathematics, habits of study, patience in investiga- 
tion, historical information, and the poise. and con- 
fidence that come from four years’ association with 
scholarly teachers. 

It is true that a boy who gets to work at thirteen 
may learn to scrutinize every quarter, and detect 
whether it be Canadian or American, and thereby 
avoid losing a nickel once or twice a year, but he 
who stays in a good high school till he is sixteen 
may learn to detect the notes of the birds, the blush 
of the fields, the sheen on the lake, the glow of the 
sunset. 

It is a fearful price that a boy pays who for life 
gees to a cheap circus and rank vaudeville, wast- 
ing his hard-earned money on bedaubed “beauties” 
when he might have found real joy in the God- 
given beauties and entertainment of nature. 


Or 


McANDREW AT WORK. 
It was a privilege to spend a little time in the 
girls’ high school in New York city, over which 
William McAndrew presides. He is as good a 
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A. 8. DRAPER, 
New York. 


J. M. GREEN 
Kansas City. 


woop, WILLIAM R. HARPER, 


Chicago University. 


teacher and administrator as he is a leader in p-o- 
fessicnal agitation. .His school is full of new ways 
and means of doing things, all of which make for 
intellectual awakening, moral fibre, and individual 


elasticity and power. A hint or two is all for which 


there is space. 

The opening exercises are wholly in charge of 
the young women. The classes file into the audi- 
torium, two of their number pass to the platform— 
different ones each morning-—one conducts the 
singing, selects the song, and leads in it, the 
other opens the Bible and reads a Psalm or other 
selection of her own choosing. After another 
song, the reader of the Scriptures makes such an- 
nouncements for the day as relate to the students’ 
social and fraternal life, and then ‘conducts the 
“Topics of the Day” exercises. 

Five young women have been assigned to re- 
port the events of the past twenty-four hours. One 
upon “Foreign Events,’ others upon “National 
Affairs,’ ‘Municipal Interests,” ‘Educational 
Movements,” and “Miscellaneous.” 


Before the school opens each of these five young 


women places upon the board in front of the school 
the topics upon which shé is to speak. When the 
student leader calls for “Foreign Events,” etc., the 
appointed student rises and makes a clear and inter- 
esting statement of the news upon her topic, after 
which she is quizzed by other students and further 
information is given by others. 

‘What 1s all this for?” I asked, and every hand 
went up, and these answers came promptly: “It is 
good for ovr English.” “We have to know 
what we read.’ “We read to know what is 
going on.” “We learn how to tell what we know.” 
“We must be careful to know what we think we 
know.” “I couldn’t say anything the first time I 
tried, now I like it.” “It is a good thing to look 
the whole school in the face.” “We have to get 
ready for it carefully.” “We have to think on our 
feet.’ “We may wish to make public speeches 
sometime.” “We may belong to women’s clubs 
sometime, and they do such things there.” "It 


makes the school more interesting to us.” “We 
know one another better.” 

There was something in the freedom of the 
building, in the spirit.of these down-town young 
women, in their ease of manner, in their correctness 
of speech, in their alertness that was refreshing. ‘It 
was their school. There was nothing mechanical, 
there was no indifference, no giggling, no petness, 
but an earnest womanliness. 


a. 


THE AMERICAN OASIS. 


There can be no oasis without a desert. There 
is no oasis east of western Nebraska, as there are no 
desert conditions. 

One-third of the United States is a desert, except 
where irrigation has made it alive. Irrigation can- 
not in the true sense make an oasis; that must be 
God-given. There is but one oasis in the United 
States, and that is as glorious as any suggestion of 
the Scriptures or other classics. Where is it? 
Where in the vast third of the nation is this glorious 
oasis? The Great American desert reaches from a 
western Nebraska and Kansas meridian to the Si- 
erras without one break, except the oasis, which is of 
the shape and sizeof Indiana. It takes in northeast- 
ern Oregon, eastern Washington, and northwest- 
ern Idaho. East of it, west of it, and south of it, 
everything is like Sahara, except as man has turned 
the water upon it scientifically and skilfully, but the 
minute you touch the oasis you are on land that 
makes the Mississippi valley blush, for it is not only 
as rich as the valley, but it is as varied as New Eng- 
land. Here is the railroad station that ships more 
wheat than any other in the United States, and here 
also is the second largest wheat shipping station. 
Now vou are looking off over a rolling prairie 
more beautiful than any in Lowa, covered with 
wheat that challenges anything in California or the 
Dakotas. and then you are among foot-hills as vel- 
vety as anything in the Green Mountain state, and 
then you are in a mountain valley worthy the Craw- 
ford Notch, and again you are among Christmas 
trees that put the Adirondacks and Aroostook to 
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shame, and then you are in a sugar pine forest that 
defies the northern peninsula of Michigan. The 
glory oi America is this marvelous oasis to which 
three states contribute. 


or, 


CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Mayor Dunne has made appointments on the 
board of education which can but command highest 
commendation irom all friends of the city, the chil- 
dren, and the teachers. Mrs. Emmons Blaine is 
recognized as the foremost woman patron of edu- 
cation in the United States, having made one gift 
of $1,000,000 for the professional training of teach- 
ers, and this is merely a sample of her benevolence. 
Jane Addams of Hull House fame is more highly 
regarded, personally, probably the country through 
for work, for personal work for humanity, than any 
other woman, and Dr. Cornelia De Bey, for many 
years a teacher in the Cook county normal school, 
and now a leading practitioner, is about as well 
known and as highly regarded locally as the others. 
Of the four men, Emil W. Ritter is widely known in 
the citv as a notable leader in public movements. 
The other three are men of local prominence. The 
Chicago dailies speak of the appointees as friends 
of Miss Haley and Teachers’ Federation. If so they 
are persons of such qualities that it is a great com- 
pliment to the Federation and Miss Haley. 


a. 


MARKING TIME. 


Marking time will kill a man much more quickly 
than marching at a quick step. In war times I re- 
member to have seen a man tied to a tree and 
forced to mark time, with a guard over him to prod. 
He could mark time as slowly as he pleased, but he 
had to keep at it. I thought the man would die. 
He could have marched twice as long without 
fatigue. The teacher who marks time is the one 
with nervous prostration. There is life and elastic- 
ity in progress. It is better for the blood, for the 
nerves, for the digestion to have something a-doing. 
It kills any one to teach the same this year that she 
did last. The one who has a perfect method, a per- 
fect scheme of devices, is liable to break down early 
for lack of the elasticity of progress. Don’t mark 
time. 


> > 


**PUT THIS IN YOUR HAT.” 


In another column we publish a communication 
of unuswal interest upon “Put This in Your Hat.’’ 

A teacher of English in a high school wrote to a 
publishing house and suggested that she had spare 
time and thought that they should have her read all 
of their manuscripts, in order to perfect the English 
which she finds so excruciating in schools books. 
The only instance which she gave gwas the use of 
“put in,” when every well taught high school stu- 
dent knows that it should be “put into,” saying that 
if she had read the manuscript such English would 
never have appeared, and they would have been 
spared the humiliation. 


I still hope for as large an enrollment at Asbury 
Park as at Boston and shall. not be surprised if it 
goes far beyond it, but I have not quite as much 
confidence in it as I had two months ago. The 
West will not do as well by Asbury Park as it did 
by Boston, but there ought to be twice as many en- 
rolled within eighty miles. Nothing will surprise 
me on Roosevelt day. He is a greater hero every 
hour. 


There is a science of education though it is now 
impérfectly known. There is no nobler science for 
study and none that will better repay the earnest 
student. When we appreciate the need sufficiently 


it will be forthcoming. 


Only a sound mind and courageous heart can 
fully understand the proper insignificance of most 
of the disturbances in the school and neighborhood. 


There is much that is really comic in school. 
Are you artist enongh to view it as comedy, and thus 
prevent its degenerating into an absurdity? 


Dr. Stanley Hall puts it keenly when he says that 
many teachers take a large share of their pay in the 
respectability of their calling. 


It will not be President Roosevelt but “Teddy,” 
a graduate of twenty-five years ago, when he comes 
to Harvard. 


Philadelphia is to do away with her unwieldy 
board of education and some other misfortunes. 


What a distinguished president for Tufts College 
Congressman Samuel W. McCall would make. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., is educationally non- 
political also. ‘Congratulations! 


Milwaukee has a new non-political code for edu- 
cational purposes. 


Tf you can’t go ahead yourself don’t pull the 
other fellow back. 


The Lewis and Clark Exposition is the most 
beautiful of all. . 


Now let the Peace Societies praise the 
President. 


No one needs a healthy outlook more than a 
teacher. 


Uprooting bad habits is prime virtue of the 
school. 


Education is an end as well as a means to an end. 
A teacher of all persons should be religious. 

July 3-7, N. E.A,, hens Park, N. J. 

July 10-13, A. I. I., Portland, Me. 

Roosevelt is the world’s wonder! 

The Big Stick strikes Peace. 


“The reward of labor is life.” 


Peace? Peace! Peace!! 
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ASBURY PARK MEETING. 


[Continued from page 17.] 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
{Continued from page 2.]} 


Lorenzo, D. Harvey, superintendent of schools, 


Menomonie, Wis. If you have any pet scheme for 
using up the income from the fund, apply to this 
steering committee, that will act under the provi- 
sion of this resolution :— 

All applications for appropriations requiring the 
attention and consideration of the committee on in- 
vestigations and appropriations shall be placed in 
the hands of the secretary of the National Educa- 


tional Association at least sixty days prior to the. 


regular meeting of the Council, with a full and de- 
tailed statement of the reasons for requesting the 
appropriation; and the secretary of the National 
Educational Association shall forward a copy of 
such application to the president and secretary of 
the Council, and to each member of the committee 
on investigations and appropriations. 

The worthy dead, for whom a memorial service 
will be held on Thursday afternoon, are: Newton 
Bateman, Clara Conway, Edwin C. Hewitt, Ira G. 
Hoitt, Thomas Kirkland, and Horace S. Tarbell. 

There will be nothing teachery on the general 
program. 

Think of having the chief engineer of the New 
York City Rapid Transit Commission to talk on 
technical training! 

On the general program are eight city superin- 
tendents, two state superintendents, one national 
superintendent, one college president, one college 
professor, three normal school principals, two as- 
sistant city superintendents, one high school princi- 
pal, one banker, one chief engineer, one director of 


a museum, one mayor of a great city, one governor 


of a state, one President of the United States. 

For the first time in the history of the N. E. A., 
every department finished its program for the April 
Bulletin. 

This is a business administration. 

And Gove ten thousand miles away. 

The largest association with annual meetings on 
earth. 

Has the largest fund of the kind in the world. 

Asbury Park misses such a body of school- 
masters as Boston had. 

Become an “active member” without fail. 

Of course there’s a “machine.” 

There has never been any graft of importance, 
and there is none now. 

lf Dr. Harper is at Asbury Park the demonstra- 
tion will be greater than has ever been seen at a 
meeting of the N. E. A. 

The Ocean Grove Auditorium seats 10,000 per- 
sons, and fronts the sea. 

Within an hour’s ride of Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove is the battlefield of Monmouth. Teachers 
will of course visit this historic place. 

Of the department presidents, California has 
three—Elmer E. Brown of the State University, C. 
C. Van Liew of Chico, and Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain of Pasadena; Missouri three—William Schuy- 
ler of St. Louis, Richard Jesse of the State Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Matilda Evans Riley of St. Louis; 
Illinois two—William C. Stevenson of Decatur and 


‘Edwin G. Dexter of Urbana; New York one— 


[Continued on page 22.) 


the most favored nation treatment. But the French in- 


sist that the context shows plainly that this clause re- © 


lated to the protection of foreigners in Morocco, and had 
nothing to do with political questions. 

There is increasing indignation in this country and in- 
creasing resentment in China over the treatment ac- 
corded to Chinese in the United States. It would appear 
that the difference between a group of educated and 
wealthy Chinese, bearing letters of introduction from 
Ambassador Choate, and a lot of ordinary coolies ought 
to be apparent to any customs officers, and that the 
former group ought to be exempt from indignities; but 
a recent incident at Boston shows that this is not the 
case. Moreover, under a recent decision of the United 
States supreme court; it appears that a Chinese actually 
born in the United States forfeits his rights of citizenship 
if he leaves this country, and can be shut out when he 
attempts to re-enter it. This harsh treatment of the 
Chinese comes ill at a time when American merchants 
and manufacturers are trying hard to get a share of 
Chinese trade; and it is not surprising that the Chinese 
at home are beginning to organize a boycott against 
American goods because’ of it. 

The provisional government of Norway finds no en- 
couragement outside of that kingdom. Foreign govern- 
ments look upon it askance, and it cannot hope to get 
recognition at any foreign capital until its status as re- 
gards its former partner in the Scandinavian union is 
more definitely established. It remains headless, for 
King Oscar will not tolerate the idea of the selection of 
a king from the princes of his house, and there is no 
other eligible prince in sight. King Oscar has called a 
special session of the Swedish Riksdag for June 30, to 


[Continued on page 37.} 
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W. S. JACKMAN, 
University Elementary School, 
Chicago. 


WILLIAM McANDREW, 
New York City. 


CHARLES H. KFYES, 
Hartford, Conn. 


ASBURY PARK MEETING. 


(Continued from page 21.] 


Mary Jean Miller of Rochester; Utah one—Wil- 
liam A. Wetzell of Salt Lake City; Indiana one— 
Nebraska Cropsie of Indianapolis; Massachusetts 
one—Frank M. Gilley of Chelsea; Connecticut one 
—E. Herman Arnold, New Haven; Pennsylvania 
two—B. F. Hunsicker, Reading, and Major W. A. 
Mercer of Carlisle; Wisconsin one—Charles P. 
Cary, state superintendent ; New Jersey one—Mar- 
garet Bancroft, Haddonfield; Michigan one—E. G. 
Lancaster of Olivet. 

Among the speakers from Massachusetts are: 
President G. Stanley Hall and William H. Burn- 
ham, Clark University; State Secretary George H. 
Martin; Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard; 
Grafton D. Cushing, Boston; Michael Anagnos, 
Boston; Colin A. Scott, Boston Normal school; 
Laura Fisher, supervisor of kindergartens, Boston: 
Frank M. Leavitt, Boston; Charles F. Warner and 
William W. Hastings, Springfield; Henry Turner 
Bailey, North Scituate; Frank A. Fitzpatrick, 
Arlington; A. E. Winship, Somerville; Charles I. 
Rice, Worcester; Anthony E. Carlson, Boston; 
Thomas Tapper, Boston; Miss Theodate L. Smith, 
Worcester; Frank M. Gilley, Chelsea; E. A. Kirk- 
patrick, Fitchburg Normal school. 


FUTURE OF THE N. E. A. U. S. 

N. FE. A., adieu. 

How many of us will have been in N. T. A.; N. 
E. A.; N. E. A. U. S.? 

N. E. A. U. S. it will be hereafter. 

N. T. A., 1857-1871; N. E. A., 1872-1905; N. E. 
A. U. S., 1906 te eternity? 

Re-incorporate. 

There is no trick in the re-incorporaton. Vote 
for it by all means. 

The active membership yielding nearly $10,000 
a year is something unknown to any other body of 
educationists in the world, or to any kind af an 
association to such an extent. The most important 


factor in the N. E. A. is the maintenance of this 
membership. 

It is improbable that there will be another 40,000 
membership mecting for several years. 

We may reach 20,000 in San Francisco; even 
that will be a great accomplishment. 

Boston raised $25,000 for the committee, and ex- 
pended $15,000 more otherwise raised. That means 
$40,000 without a dollar from hotels or railroads. 
It will require as much money to do as well by the 
N. E. A. anywhere else. 

This is now the only great association with an 
annual meeting. The Congregationalists meet 
once in three years, the Methodists once in four, 
and the Y. P. S. C. E. occasionally. The N. E. A. 
must meet annually, and that will be a heavy 
burden by and by. 

There used to be talk of a permanent meeting 
place, but that thought is now abandoned. 

This ought to be a delegate body, but that is an 
impossibility. It sounds well, can be easily argued, 
but it is both impractical and impossible. The ob- 
stacles are innumerable. 

The volume must be reduced in size. Already 
the series is well-nigh worthless for student pur- 
poses. It takes more space in a library than it is 
worth. The publication of the “Year Book” sepa- 
rately has eliminated much that made the “Volume 
ot Proceedings” valuable. A second book the size 
of the “Year Book” could be made stating the facts 
presented on various topics, and giving the opin- 
ions and conclusions of the speakers, adding such 
paragraphs as are of literary value, then a student 
of any subject could readily find what had been dis- 
covered by other students, and could get the 
opinions of leaders. The present volumes are only 
used by students of pedagogy in such colleges as 
furnish busy work through library research. No 
man who has anything else to do can spend time 
to find either facts or opinions in these volumes. 


(Continued on page 24.] 
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NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


1885—SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY--1905 


The house of Silver, Burdett & Company has just passed its twentieth birthday and is entering upon its twenty- 
first year. What continuous success these two decades have brought can be fully realized only by those who remem- 
ber the early days of the house and see the proportions to which it has grown. That its high standards and aims 
have been recognized, that its efforts to give the bést service possible have been appreciated, is attested by the many 
kindly messages of congratulation and encouragement received at this time. For all these tokens of good-will the 


house thanks its friends and pledges itself to strive toward the ever more complete fulfilment of its motto: 


“The Best Text-Books at the Lowest Consistent Prices.” 


UNIQUE READERS 


The Rational Method in 
Reading 
By Epwarp G. Warp 
A method for acquiring English 
rapidly and intelligently, leading 
to independent expression and 
correct pronunciation. 


Stepping Stones to Litera- 
ture 
By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD and 
CHARLEs B. GILBERT 
A valuable series of school 
readers, artistically illustrated. 


The Morse Readers 


By Etta M. Powers and 
THomAs M. BALLET 
A five-book Series containing 
simple, progressive vocabulary; 
artistic illustrations; the best 
literature; rational grading. 


The Arnold Primer 


By Sarau LOUISE ARNOLD 


Our First School Book 


By CARRIE SIVYER FERRIS 
Two practical and delightful 
books for beginners. 


85 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Branch Offices 


221 Columbus Avenue _ Boston 
378 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
1328 Arch Street Philadelphia 
135 Whitehall Street Atlanta 
325 Sansome Street San Francisco 
362 Commerce Street Dallas 
22 Bedford Street, Strand, London 


STANDARD TEXTS 


The Silver Series of Lan- 
guage Books 
By ALBERT LEROY BARTLETT 
Two volumes happily blending 
a study of literature with the 
structural study of the language. 


‘The Normal Music Course 


By Joun W. Turts H. 
Hout 
A course in vocal music —the 
standard for many years. 


The Educational System 
and the Natural Move- 
ment Method of Practi- 
cal Writing (Medial) 

By W. A. WHITEHOUSE 
Copies selected for their edu- 
cational value and for the intro- 
duction of the indispensable 
natural movement. 


The Sensenig- Anderson 
Arithmetics 
By Davip M. SENsENIG and 
Rosert F. ANDERSON 
A practical series, covering the 
study of arithmetic from the low- 
est to the highest grades. 


EASTERN SCHOOL 


July 1ith—July 28th 
1905 
N. E. Conservatory of 
Music 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Business Manager 


Albert E. Cart 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF 
NORMAL METHODS 


EDGAR O. SILVER 
President 


ROBERT FORESMAN 
Manager Music Department 


WESTERN SCHOOL 
July 1ith—July 28th, 
1905 
Morgan Park Academy 
Morgan Park, Illinois 


Business Manager 
Frank D. Farr 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


An ideal opportunity for special study in the most progres- 
sive and approved methods of teaching drawing and music 
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[Continued from page 22}. 


The fund is so large that the most important mis- 
sion of the machine is to protect it. More than 


$150,000 for investment is a temptation. From 

$10,000 to $50,000 for transient deposit in some 

bank is a serious matter when even “the best” may 

have a Bigelow for president. The fund must be 

protected at all hazards. The machine that pro- 

tects it is reasonably safe from being disturbed. 
AFTER SHEPARD WHO? 


To Irwin Shepard the N. E. A. owes more than 
will ever he stated in his life-time. 

For thirteen years Mr. Shepard has been secre- 
tary of the Association. He is so efficient, trust- 
worthy, and judicious, so economical, industrious, 
and independent that not a breath of suspicion has 
been raised at any point. He has worked with the 
machine without once being its tool, he has had free 
hand with the railroads without jeopardizing the in- 
terests of the N. E. A. He will remain in service 
as long as he chooses, and he will choose to remain 
as long as his health will permit, but when he re- 
tires there will be acrisis. There is no man in 
sight who could succeed him with a probability 
that he would be as independent of the machine 
and yet be acceptable to it, as skilful an editor, as 
safe with the railroads, and as economical in the 
administration of affairs. 

There must always be a machine. The Associa- 
tion would go to pieces in short order without one 
that is compact. And yet a machine may be 
dangerous. With the safety of the fund, with a 
large active membership, with a secretary like Mr. 
Shepard, and with a safe and sane machine, the N.- 
E. A. will remain as long as all of these conditions 
last. Any-one-of the others may go, and still it can 
continue so long as the machine is all right. 
_ The most important feature and factor of the N. 
E. A. is the machine which is composed of three 
eee: First, a large and convenient body of about 

irty men who are consulted on occasion, and are 
listened to always, but who have neither time nor 
taste for ‘regular service. Second, an official 
machine of eight, standing ready to be put forward 
to bear responsibility for any action. Third, the 
real machine, not included in either of these, three 
men who really steer both the convenient and the 
Official machines. The vital three always has its 
hands on both the lever and the brake. Nothing 
goes against their wish, nothing goes merely be- 
cause they wish it. If the official eight is not vir- 
tually unanimous any plan dies unannounced. If 
the convenient thirty is generally doubtful the 
machine slows down. 

The permanency of the present safe and sane 
machine will depend upon keeping its hands off the 
selection of a president and treasurer unless a 
really objectionable person is liable to get one or 
the other. It should exercise a veto power on the 
place of meeting, and should not hesitate to advise 
vigorously when necessary. The president should 
always be one who is professionally worthy and 
capable of making a great program. The treasurer 
should always he a popular choice in order to 
avoid all suspicion of financial irregularity. 
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“PUT THIS IN YOUR HAT.” 
[An Open Letter] 
N: G. Puttenham, 

Put-in Bay, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: To say that I am at all put out by 
your recent letter would not be putting the matter 
in the right light. On the contrary your criticisms. 
have put me in the happiest frame of mind imagi- 
nable, for you have put me in a position to show 
you that I at least have good company. 

You ask what authority I have for putting “in” 
after “put.” In reply, I cannot say with Milton 
(“Paradise Lost” TV., 888), “This question asked 
puts me in doubt”; for I am put in mind that many 
other writers have preferred to put the word “in” 
in places. where some grammariafs would use 
“into.” Indeed, to put the whole matter in a nut- 
shell, I have, in support of my action, all the au- 
thority, and the only authority, that is worth con- 
sideration. For allow me to put you in possession 
of this fact, that grammatical correctness is deter- 
mined not by the rules that are put in certain pe- 
dantic text-books, but by the usage of the best 
speakers and writers. 

It is generally conceded that the translators of 
King James’s version of the Bible knew how to 


put things in good. form, and we find them using 


such expressions as the following:— 

“Rachel put them in the. camel’s furniture.’”— 
Genesis 31: 34. 

“And put his beast in another man’s field.”— 
Exodus 22: 5. ; 

“The Lord put a word in Balaam’s mouth.”— 
Numbers 238: 5. 

“T put the tables in the ark.”—-Deuteronomy 10: 


“For he did put his life in his hand.”—Judges. 
19: 5. 

“Put this fellow in prison.”—I. Kings 22: 27. 

“He will put a hook in thy nose.”—Isaiah 37: 29. 

“What God hath put in thy heart to do.”—Nehe- 
miah 2: 12. 

“To put wisdom in the inward parts.”—-Job 38: 
36. 

“He hath put a new song in my mouth.”— 
Psalms 40: 3. 

“And put them in the common prison.”—Acts 5: 
18. 
I might go on, putting in a score of similar ex- 
amples, but let-us pass to other books which -are 
generally supposed to contain good English. For 
instance, Shakespeare puts such passages as these 
in his plays:— 

“Your story put heaviness in me.”’—“Tempest.” 

“Put a ducat in her clack dish.”—Measure for 
Measure” 

“My name, put in a book.”—‘“Winter’s Tale.” 

“Put my eyeballs in thy vaulty brows.”— 
“John.” 

“You put sharp weapons in a madman’s hand.” 
—“2 Henry VI.” 


[Continued on page 26.] 
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ORDER LIST OF TEXT-BOORS 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


FOR THE GRADES 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HISTORY 
Tappan’s Our Country’s Story (5th or 6th)..----.$ 
Fiske’s History of the U.S. (7th, 8th, or 9th)...--- 1.00 
Tappan’s England’s Story (7th, 8th, or 9th) 
Johnston and Spencer's Ireland’s Story (8th or 9th). 
Just Published 


READING 
Hiawatha Primer (ist or 2d).. ‘ 
The Book of Nature Myths (2d or yr 3d) « 
Masterpieces of American Literature (8th or 9th).. 
Riverside Literature Series (all grades). Send ae, 
Catalogue. 


FOR MEMORIZING 
Hazard’s Three Years (1st, 2d, 


LAN GUAGE 

Webster-Cooley Language Lessons from Literature. 

Book I (4th or 5th) 

Book II (5th and 6th or 6th and 7th) 

Book II, Part I (5th or 6th) 

Book II, Part II (6th or 7th) 
Webster’s Elementary Composition(7th, 8th or 9th) 
Webster’s Elements of Grammar (7th, 8th or 9th) . 


MUSIC 
Riverside Graded Song Book. 
Part I (Primary and Intermediate Grades).... 
Part II (Grammar Grades) 
Schools ) 


NATURE 
Miller’s First Book of Birds (5th or 6th) 


OF 


FOR TEACHERS 
Bryant’s How to Tell Stories to Children. 
Published 


HISTORY 


Larned’s History of England eeee baer 
Larned’s History of the United States.........--- 1,40 


GOVERNMENT 


Strong and Schafer’s the American 
People (ist Year).. 

Fiske’s Civil Government in ‘the: United States, 
Revised (3d or 4th) 1,00 


LITERATURE 


Tappan’s Short History of England’s Literature, 
Just Published 
Simonds’ Student’s History of English Literature 1.25 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literature 35 
Masterpieces of British Literature....... 
College Requirements in English. For “Careful 
Study ” for 1905-1908 | 
Riverside. Literature Series, including all College 
Requirements. Send for Catalogue ‘ 
Rolfe’s * Students’ Series, 11 volumes, Scott, Tenny- 
son, Byron, and Morris. Send for Catalogue. 


ENGLISH 


Webster’s Elementary Composition............... 
Webster's English: Composition and Literature... 


CLASSIC TRANSLATIONS 


Homer's Iliad: Bryant ............... 

Homer's Odyssey: Bryant 

Virgil's Aeneid: Cranch «............ 
Masterpieces of Greek Literature ................ 1.00 
Masterpieces of Latin Literature ................. 1.00 


Our 1905 Educational Catalogue and desoriptive circulars of the books mentioned above will be sent free on request. ' 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston 


85 Fifth Avenue, New York 


378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicag) 


IS WHAT “THEY SAY” 


MACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


“We are using several histories in 
connection with Mace’s School History 
of the United States, and Mace’s is by 
far the most popular. Our teachers like 
particularly its philosophical, and at the 
same time, fascinating treatment of the 
various subjects.’—B. B. Jackson, Su- 
perintendent, Superior, Wis. 


DODGE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


‘““We are greatly pleased with the 
books, both Elementary and Advanced. 
It is a relief and an inspiration to note 
the delight and enthusiasm with which 
our teachers and pupils pursue the study. 
They are the most teachable texts that 
I have seen.” — W, O. Anderson, Super- 
intendent, Lafayette, Colo. 


MISS DOPP’S TREE-DWELLERS 
AND EARLY CAVE-MEN 


‘“The Tree-Dwellers and Early Cave-: 


Men exceed my most sanguine expec- 
tations in actual use in the schoolroom. 
Children who for some reason have never 
been interested in their school work are 


' most enthusiastic and respond readily 


using these books. ’-—Miss A. Bes- 
ey, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Waukegan, Iil. 


MISS GROVER’S SUNBONNET BA- 
PRIMER AND OVERALL 
YS 


‘Twenty-nine of my pupils have read 
Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer and are now 
enjoying Overall Boys. You have not 
exaggerated the value of these books; 
the children are so delighted with them 
that several of the parents have ex- 
pressed a desire to see them and, at the 
earnest request of their little ones, have 
purchased copies for their birthdays.” — 
Miss Hattie S. Fales, Principal of Cogge- 
shall School, Newport, 


HOLTON’S INDUSTRIAL WORK 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“At a time when we are all looking 
toward the light in our endeavor to 
solve the problems of industrial work 
in schools this book is a very valuable 
contribution to educational literature.” 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Supervisor of 
Drawing, Indianapolis Public Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


MISS TANNER’S THE CHILD 


“Miss Tanner’s book is an excellent 
one. It grows upon me as I read it that 
it is the very book we have been looking 
for so long for a general treatment of 
the subject of child study.”—Eisworth 
G. Lancaster, President of Olivet College, 
Olivet, Mich. 


The above are just a few of the seventy-two new school books published by us during the past five years. We have others 
way. Would you like to know more about them? If so, let Uncle Bam connect us. ™ med 


| Chicago RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY New York 7 
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“PUT THIS IN YOUR HAT.” 


_ [Continued from page 24.) 


“Whom we have put in prison.”—‘Coriolanus.” 

“She puts her tongue a little in her heart.”— 
“Othello.” 

And there are many more of the same sort. 

These ought to be sufficient, but I will put in 
two or three more from other sources. Chaucer, 
the father of English poetry, speaks of “the present 
dignity in which I have put you.” Dryden says 
that 


‘* Neither gods nor men will give consent 
To put in practice your unjust intent.” 


And Milton: * “These verses, originally Greek, 
were put in Latin.” 

Even so careful a writer as Tennyson is often 
guilty, as you would say, of using bad grammar, as 
in “The May Queen” :— 


‘But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your hand in 
mine.” 


Now permit me right here to put in a brief sug- 
gestion. If you will read carefully the works of 
the best English writers, putting in a little patient 
observation as you go, you will soon discover that 
these writers generally use the preposition which 
expresses their meaning the most clearly, and that 
they put no confidence in the rules of certain text- 


VALUABLE NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ARITHMETIC FOR GRAMMAR GRADES, by Dr. Wo. 
GirFin, Chicago Public Schools. For sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. Prominent features are Percentage, Dis- 
count, Interest, Business Forms, Lines, Area, CON- 
STRUCTIVE GEOMETRY and Practical Measurements. 
Cloth, 260 pages. Price, 65 cents. Sample, 49 cents. 


THE BROWNIE PRIMER. Printed in four colors. To 
make an attractive book one must have an attractive sub- 
ject, one that appeals to the child. The authors with this 
in mind have chosen the little brownie men for their charac- 
ters. Vocabulary 300 words, 7,000 words of reading matter. 
A handsome book, 96 pages. Price, 35 cents. Sample, 
25 cents. 


THE ART AND LIFE PRIMER, by NE vuiiz C. JAcoBs, 
of New York City Schools. Its beauty and utility in lead- 
ing the pupils to an appreciation of art, and at the same 
time in advancing them in a knowledge of English, cannot 
be gainsaid. The main purpose of the primer is to teach 
the child to read from a book, during his first weeks in 
school, before he ventures upon the difficulties of a first 
reader. Sentences short, vocabulary is but 190 words. 
Price, 30 cents. Sample, 18 cents. 


AN ARGUMENT IN SYMBOLS, by Acnes R. RANKIN, 
teacher of high school, Indianapolis, Ind. A monogram, 
on factoring. A clear presentation of a subject which is 
usually treated as guess work. By her masterly presenta- 
tion, pleasure and profit come from the work of factoring. 
24 pages, 15 cents. For class use, 10 cents per copy. 


TYPE STUDIES IN NATURE STUDY AND LITERATUER, 
by Anna E. McGovern, State Normal School, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. A manwal in nature study for the first four grades. 
Third edition. Re-writtenand illustrated. Poems, stories, 
and lesson plans interspersed with talks to teachers as only 
a successful training teacher can give to a class of student 
teachers. 360 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


Ask for catalogues. a 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, . . Chicago 


books. You will find that “put in” is used at Teast 
five times as often as “put into,” simply because it 
puts in more exact form the meaning intended by 
the writer. 

Again, to put the case in still another light, let 
us examine some of the analogies of common 
speech. We say:— 

“Put the hat on the box,” 

“Put the hat under the box,” 

“Put the hat by the box,” 

“Put the hat over the box,” 

And with equal propriety, 

“Put the hat in the box.” 

In these examples “on,” “under,” “by,” “over,” 
“in” are terms expressing the particular position 
in which the hat is to be placed. And, generally, 
where the idea of place is prominent, we put in 
rather than put into. 

So great an authority as the Standard Dictionary 
authorizes us to say: “We may put a horse ina 
pasture, or put a bullet in a rifle.’ And a still 
greater authority assures us that Little Jack Hor- 
ner “put in his thumb.” But whether you put 
your hands in your pocket or into your pocket is 
largely a matter of taste and personal convenience. 

Now it appears to me that I have put this matter 
in so plain a light that even a blind man may see 
it. And although (if you will pardon tle collo- 
quialism) you may not feel exactly as though you 
“have put vour foot in it,” yet you cannot fail to 
understand the dilemma in which you have put 
yourself. For, if I am wrong, then the best 
writers of English are also wrong ; and if you wou!d 
reform the particular case of “bad grammar” re- 
ferred to. you will be put to the task of reforming 
the whole of our literature. Doubtless you have 
read Charles Reade’s masterpiece of fiction, “Put 
Yourself in his Place,” and if you heed the ad- 
monition contained in that title, vou will appre- 
ciate the consternation of the shades of Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Scott, and Tennyson, when you re- 
vise the works of these great writers by putting 
“into” in places where they wrote only “in.” As 
for myself, I am not at all put out by your censure; 
for you have not “put a single nail in my coffin.” 

Doubtless you have followed Shakespeare’s ad- 
vice to “put money in thy purse”; and if so, you 
will pardon me if I put you in mind of the modern 
proverb: “Put not your trust in money but put 
your money in a trust.” This will probably put 
you in memory also of that wise saying of King 
David’s, as applicable now as in the day when it 
was first put in writing:— 

“Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of 


man, in whom there is no help.’* (Psalms 136: 3.) 


And now, trusting that I have succeeded in put- 
ting this matter before you in a proper light, I 
shall desist from further comment or quotation. 
Hoping that you will “put this in your hat” for fre- 
quent reference, I beg to remain 

Very truly yours, 
James Baldwin. 
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THE BEST 


ENSURE RESULTS BY GIVING YOUR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 
THE BOOKS WITH WHICH THEY CAN DO THE BEST WORK 


ELEMENTARY SECONDARY 
THE HEATH READERS (seven books) WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF ALGEBRA 
HEATH’S BEGINNER’S ARITHMETIC (for second grade) WELLS’ ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY 


THE NEw WALSH ARITHMETIC 


NEWELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 
HypeE’s Two-Book CouRSE IN ENGLISH 


CoLtTon’s ZOOLOGY: DESCRIPTIVE AND PRACTICAL 


Tuomas’ A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES CoLTON’s PHYSIOLOGY: BRIEFER COURSE 
THOMAS’ ELEMENTARY UNITED STATES HISTORY STEVENS’ INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 
PRATT’S AMERICA’S STORY (five books) HEATH’S ENGLISH CLAssics (50 vols.) 
WARREN'S ENGLISH HIsTORY STORIES THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE (19 vols.) 

| FAIRBANKS’ WESTERN UNITED STATES EsPENSHADE’S ESSENTIALS OF CoMPOSITION & RHETORIC 
COLTON’s ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY Howes’ PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS FRASER & SQUAIR’S FRENCH GRAMMAR 
NortTon’s HEART OF OAK BOOKS SUPER’s FRENCH READER 
DoLe’s THE YOUNG CITIZEN SNOW AND LEBON’s Easy FRENCH 
Bass’ BEGINNERS, AND First READERS JOYNES-MEISSNER GERMAN GRAMMAR 
GORDON’S SYSTEM OF READING SPANHOOFD'sS LEHRBUCH 
PENNIMAN’S NEW PRACTICAL SPELLER GUERBER’S MARCHEN UND ERZAHLUNGEN 


Send for descriptive circulars and catalogues 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
120 Boytston St. 225 Fourth Ave, 378 Wabash Ave. 15 York St. 


| Teacher’s Plan Book and Progress Record 


| DESIGNED BY STANLEY H, HOLMES, Superintendent of Schools, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND 


Price, Paper, 30 cents 


9 
| BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS | 
/ “Our Water Colors are gaining wide recognition. “Our No. A | box, especially, is having an immense sale. 
| It has eight pans of fine semi-moist water colors, comprising the six Standards and Warm and Cool Gray, with Brush. ¢ 
Price, 25 Cents 
q 
| FROEBEL’S MOTHER PLAY PICTURES 1 
| TEN COLORED PICTURES, SIZE 9 x 12, ON SHEET 15 x 20 iH 
Drawn BY MARION E. CROCKER PUBLISHED BY ADELINE T. JOYCE ' 
¢ 
| This series of colored Mother Play Pictures consists of ‘‘The Play with the Limbs,” oA Gone,” “ The { 
Toyman,”’ ‘‘ The Knights and the Good Child,” “The Knights and the Mother,” The Two Windows,” The 
Wheelwright,” ‘‘ The Garden Gate,”’ ‘* The Barnyard Gate,” ‘‘ The Knights and the Bad Child.” These pictures 7 
sold only in sets. Price per set, $3.50, postpaid. : 
Ff 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Soringficid, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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BOOK TABLE, 


ESSENTIALS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. (¥rom the 
Discovery to the Present Day.) By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, LL.D., of Harvard University. A Book for Sec- 
ondary Schools. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
— Book Company. Cloth. 630 pp. Price, 

Professor Hart has persistently ket before the teach- 
ers of America’ideals in the mastery of the pivotal inci- 
dents, vital facts, and significant scenes in American 
history, and this book for the schools is the best fruitage 
of his notable work. It is complete from Columbus to 
the presidential campaign of 1904. It discriminates care- 
fully as to essentials, eliminating the unimportant mate- 
rial that has often been retained from traditional preju- 
dices, and everything is presented for highest effect for 
the teacher in classroom work, as well as for the student 
in preparation, and both for permanent effect upon the 
pupil’s patriotism and point of view of passing events. 

The maps are abundant, adequate, and suggestively in- 
forming. Each paragraph is a theme, standing alone, 
tending to independent judgment thereon on the part of 
the student. Each chapter is a treatise in itself, with 
an admirable summary, most “suggestive topics’ upon 
which the student may test his knowledge and opinion, 
“search topics” for indefinite research work, as time may 
allow. The references are adequate and specific, classi- 
fied as geographical, secondary authorities, sources, illus- 
trative works and pictures. 

OLD TALES AND MODERN IDEALS. A Series of 
Talks to High School Students. By John Herbert 
Phillips, Superintendent, Birmingham, Ala. New 
York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 
Gilt top. Twenty-five addresses. 235 pp. 

The South has produced no more widely or more fav- 
orably known public school man than Mr. Phillips, whose 
administrative success, professional leadership, and liter 
ary instinct have combined to give him a national repu- 
tation. He has been long and closely identified with the 
N. E. A., and this volume of addresses is what his friends 
would expect from his pen, and all that they would ex- 
pect, which is saying much. 

Why should not every high school set apart a few min- 
utes each Monday morning for an inspiring address by 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 


The most widely used 
text-books on the subject 


cA few months ago these geogra- 
phies were adopted for exclusive use 
in the schools of Georgia. The state 
of Mississippi has just adopted them 
for exclusibe use for five years. 


Scientific, practical, modern, teachable, superior 
in method, unrivaled in the quality of their maps 
and illustrations —Frye’s geographies are everything 
that one wouid expect in books which President 
Eliot has characterized as ‘‘ the best geographies used 
in the American schools or in any other schools.”’ 


An attractively illustrated announcement will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


the superintendent, grammar school princi ls, special- 
ists, high school teachers, and other 
When there is no one available, one of these addresses 
by Mr. Phillips could be read with great profit. In no 
other way would fifteen minutes be likely to be so well 
spent in introducing the work of the week as in reading 
“Laughter an Index to Character,” “The Philosophy of 
Want,” “The Passing of the Fences,” ‘Vegetable Soci- 
ology,” “Wealth and Poverty,” “Imprisoned Genii,” 
“Altars of Thanksgiving,” “Work and Recreation,” 
“Work and Character,” and “Modern Chivalry.” 

Every paragraph is as vibrant with truth and sugges- 
tiveness as this: “There is nothing glorious in mere 
possession. Indeed, that may be mean and inglorious. 
The glory of it all lies in our ability to say, ‘The glory 
that Thou hast given me I have given unto them.’ The 
true worth of human life lies in its transmissive ca- 
pacity. In that wonderful miracle of modern science, the 
telephone, there is a little metallic film, the transmitter. 
Into this the message is delivered; and the mysterious 
vibrations are repeated hundreds of miles away. The 
real worth of the telephone lies not merely im its power 
to receive, but in its transmissive capacity. Take away 
from the telephone that capacity, and you take away the 
great purpose of its existence. Take away from human 
life the power to transmit to others God’s messages, 
through wealth and culture, literature and art, and you 
take away from it God’s great purpose in creation.” 


THE CHILDREN OF GOOD FORTUNE. By Dr. C. 
Hanford Henderson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth. 8vo. 405 pp. Price, $1.30, net. 

Ethical questions are given large prominence in the 
discussions of to-day. Government, commerce, educa- 
tion, the family, the court, and the church are being 
scrupulously measured by moral standards. And at such 
a time sane and practicable words on ethics are grate- 
fully welcomed. Dr. Henderson, in his new volume, 
brings to us such an ethical message,—one that caanot 
fail to secure much more than a passing interest. It is 
his thought that “good fortune” is inseparably connected 
with good morals, that the social welfare can only come 
as the sequel of righteousness—or rightness. In lan- 
guage charmingly simple, and yet profound, he seeks to 
set forth his conception on ethics as they mould worthy 
and fortunate life. There is not a dull page in his 
thoughtful volume. His literary art delighted the read- 
ers of his “John Percyfield,’’ his highly successful ro- 
mance of a few years ago; and this new volume is fully 
up to the standard of literary excellence of his former 
work. 

Not infrequently books on ethics are dry and juice- 
less. But here is a book that avoids what is merely 
technical in morality, and says things in a delightful 
human way. For instance: “The artist who copies, even 
though he copies masterpieces, gets a journeyman’s re- 
ward. His proper craft is to create new masterpieces.” 
Again, discussing the severity of morality as it appears 
in some ethical critics, he says it “makes one, meta- 
phorically speaking, button up one’s coat and turn up 
one’s collar.”” One of the most impressive sentences in 
the book has to do with the sadness of “child labor,” of 
which he says: “And none of us are guiltless. We all 
like cheap goods, and we like our hard-coal fires. ... Do 
you know what I see when of a dark night I look into 
my own coal-bin? I wish it were only the blackness 
of the coal and of the night. But I see something else. 
I see the pale, pinched, half-starved faces of little chil- 
dren working in mine and hoisting-house. I see the 
bruised, scarred, pitiful little hands that have picked my 
coal half free from slate. I am not calling upon my 
imagination. I have seen these ghosts of childhood in 
the coal regions of Pennsylvania.” It is in such sen- 
tences as these—terse and forceful—that the writer 
claims our aim and our hope for a better ethical day. 
And the reader cannot but find his heart enlarged and 
his ambitions widened and purified by the author’s judi- 
cious and optimistic outlook on human life. 


PRIMARY READER—FIRST BOOK. Containing a 
Complete Course in Phonics. Illustrated. By Kathe- 
rine BE. Sloan of Portland, Ore. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 151 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

This is a beautiful book. It contains a system of 
teaching to read, one that is clearly worked out and 
readily applied by any teacher. The schools of Portland, 
Ore., are using it with great success. This is not merely 
a book to be read, but it is a book for the purpose of 
teaching a child to read. Miss Sloan thinks that, 
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THE THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


(Founded 1888 by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas) 


Trains its pupils for teaching the following branches in Public, Normal, and Private Schools : 


Knife, Bench, and Lathe Work in Wood, Sheet Metal, Venetian Iron, Basketry, Weaving, etc. 


Domestic Science and Art, Drawing, Music, Physical Training, Penmanship. 


For full information apply to 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


550 Woodward Avenue, . 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Famous Men Series 


FAMOUS MEN OF GREECE, 265 pp. 
FAMOUS MEN OF ROME, 269 pp. ~ 
FAMOUS MEN OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 272 pp. 


Cloth, Price, 50 cents each. 


Historical biographies told in an attractive way. Adap- 
ted to Third and Fourth Reader grades. Handsomely illus- 
trated with most. complete collection of photographs of 
historical paintings ever published. 


Eadie’s Physiology and Hygiene for Children 
204 pages, Cloth, Price, 45 cents. 


The most attractive school book published. Colored 
pictures differentiate the parts of the body. Written in 
vocabulary of a child in Fourth grade. Letters from rail- 
road presidents, bankers, insurance companies and ath- 
letes on the effects of narcotics and alcoholic liquors are 
an original feature of the book. 


Pathways in Nature and Literature 


A FIRST READER, 96 pp. Cloth, 25 cents. 
A SECOND READER, 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


By SARAH Row CuriIsty, edited by the late 
Dr. EDWARD R. SHaAw. 


A year’s course in reading. The Nature Work fol- 
lows the sequence of the seasons. In Literature classi- 
cal myths, folk-lore and poems are presented. Beautifully 
illustrated with colored pictures. 


Dotey’s Latin Exercise Books 
on Caesar’s Gallic War 


Boox I. 54chapters,108 pp. 25 cents, 
Boox II. 35 72pp. 20. 
Book IV. 388 68 pp. 20 “ 


A new help to Latin teachers and pupils. These books 
furnish the pupil with a definite line of work on each chap- 
ter by ‘‘ Suggestive Questions and Notes”; “Grammatical 
References” on listed words; ‘* Vocabulary ” of new words 
in chapter, etc. Ruled and adapted for writing with pen. 


Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 


BARSS’S WRITING LATIN 
Book Ong, Second Year Work, 50 cents. 
Book Two, Third and Fourth Year Work, 75 cents. 
GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE LATIN COMPOSITION, 


75 cents 
TOWLE & JENKS'S CAESAR’'S GALLIC WAR, $1.25 
TUNSTALL’S CICERO’S ORATIONS, $1.20 


Are all popular text-books. 
Standard Literature Series 


The latest issues are: Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities; 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from the Spec- 
tator; and Stories and Poems from Poe, The next 
number will be a new edition of Irving’s Sketch Book, 
Part One, Stories. Send for full descriptive list of 
sixty volumes. 


These books ali have marked attractions. 


Which of them interest you for your classes? Write us 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, New York, Boston, New Orleans 
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through the use of the system embodied in her books, a- 


child will get independent power to read with the least 
labor and in the shortest time. 

Phonics furnish the basis of her system, though she 
provides for either the word or sentence method. There 
is no way to explain her development of power of inde- 
pendent, easy reading in a notice of the book, but be- 
yond this feature of the book there is some delightful 
reading material. Here is a taste of the lessons to which 
the children come, even in the First Reader. It grows 
out of a beautiful picture:— 

“Here is a poor little vine that needs more light. It 
will creep, creep, creep until it finds the light.” 

“We will be kind to the little vine. We will help it to 
twine up this tree. It shall not hide its pretty bright 
leaves.”’ 

“You will find some fine wire in my bag, Jenny. I will 
wind the wire round this little stump and then round 
that tree.” 

Script is used frequently through the book. 


BUTTERFLIES AND BEES, THE INSECT FOLK. Vol. 
II. By Margaret W. Morley. Boston, New York, Chi-” 
cago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 267 pp. Price, 60 cents, net. 
Mailing price, 70 cents. ~ 
Butterflies are beautiful and bees sweeten us, and yet 

there is something other than beauty and sweetness in 
insects. The gypsy moth is costing Massachusetts more 
than a million dollars in the effort to annihilate it, and 
the brown-tail moth has poisoned the skin of thousands 
of children and adults. 

Many books on insects tell too much that it is not im- 
portant for children to know, and therefore treat of a 
few only. Here is a book of 267 pages that tells all that 
it is of value to have children know of 160 different com- 
mon butterflies, moths, flies, fleas, beetles, bees, wasps, 
ants, gallflies, ichneumons, brown-tails, and sawflies. 

The book is for children of eight to eleven years of 
age, and every page is of interest to these children, be- 
cause it tells what these little fellows do and why they 
do it. We feel better acquainted with the insects when 


Announcement 
An Entirely New Thing in Writing Books. 


GILMAN’S RENEWABLE COPY BOOKS 


Copies — paper —covers; separable so that either 
may be renewed separately, thereby securing much greater 
economy. Form applicable to either vertical or slant. 
Paper always lies flat and smooth, and protected from 
hand soil. Takes up but little desk space. Copy comes 
perpendicular to line of vision, etc. Maximum of advan- 
tages with minimum of expense. 


Sample mailed for 10 cents. 
A New Revised Edition of 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Events brought up to the present time. None so well 
adapted for a brief yet complete course in English History. 
Sample for 50 cents. 


DUNTON AND KELLEY’S 
COURSE IN ENGLISH 


First Book in English— Language Lessons for Gram- 
mar Grades—Grammar. Recommended by the foremost 
educators and widely adopted. 

Samples 25 cents each. 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICS 


Graded Lessons in 7 books. Samples 15 cents each. 
Progressive Arithmetic in 3 books. Samples 25 
cents each. 


Arithmetical Problems for grammar schools. 
ples 15 cents each. 


FAIRBANK AND HEBDEN’S ELESIENTS OF ALGE- 
BRA for beginners. 
Samples 35 cents. 


INDUCTIVE 


Sam- 


Correspondence solicited. 


THUMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
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we have learned their secrets and found out the reasons 
for their ways of living. It is interesting to know why 
the tongue of a butterfly is so long and is coiled up like 
a watch spring when not in use; to know that the bright 
wings of the butterfly are covered with beautiful little 
scales which, like the scales of the fish and the feathers 
of the bird, are modified hairs; to know how the bees 
take care of their hive and of their young; how they 
make the wax and honey; in short, to know not only 
how our insect neighbors look, but how they act and 
something of the physical structure that makes possible 
their actions. But better than any description will be a 
sample lesson, and so we give that on the gypsy moth:— 
THE GYPSY MOTH. 

We cannot get rid of the gypsy moth easily. It has be- 
come a serious nuisance in New England. It did not 
originally belong to this country, but was brought here 
from Europe. The female lays the eggs in a mass and 
covers them with hairs from her own body. She is quite 
a pretty little moth, with dark markings on her wings. 
The caterpillar of the gypsy moth is quite a gay looking 
brigand. If it were not so troublesome a marauder, we 
might admire its black body striped with yellow lines 
and ornamented with red and yellow tubercles bearing 
stiff, black hairs. 

A large force of men have to be hired each spring to 
collect and destroy the egg clusters and cocoons of the 
gypsy moth from.the trees in the parks of Boston and 
in many adjoining towns. 


ECONOMY IN EDUCATION. A Practical Discussion of 
Present-Day Problems of Educational Administration 
By Ruric Nevel Roark, Ph.D. New York, Cincinnati. 
and Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 252 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

Roark’s “Psychology in Education” and “Method in 
Education” have been among the most popular books in 
their class in recent times, certainly for the use of young 
teachers and for reading circle use, and this third book 
has all of the merits of those books in breadth of view, 
in clearness of statement, and as an inspiration to indi- 
vidual and independent thinking. The book covers the 
ground heretofore treated under school management, and 
projects that study into broader fields made necessary by 
recent developments. It is unaccountable that most 
books on this phase of professional study have failed to 
grasp the new conditions in the educational world. Dr. 
Roark treats of the latest versions of school life. 

The method of approach may be understood from the 
general classifications of school economics into the con- 
ditions of the rural school, the city school, the college, 
and the teachers’ training school; the state systems and 
the city systems; the institutional factor; the correlation 
of the school with the home, with the library, with mu- 
seums, with art galleries, the press, and the pulpit; the 
projection into the community through the use of the 
schoolhouse as a community centre, through playgrounds 
and vacation schools. and through educational extension. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER AND THE 
QUICK REPAIRING MATERIAL. By the Holden 
Patent Book Cover Company, Springfield, Mass. 

No other educational patent has attracted so much at- 
tention, has come into such general use, as has the Hol- 
den Patent Book Cover, which has been formally 
adopted by 1,650 city school boards. New York City, one 
of these, uses many thousands annually. Practically 
every large city uses these Covers and the Quick Re- 
pairing Material. Indeed, a board of education that does 
not avail itself of these master strokes of economy might 
almost be styled thriftless. No one has ever questioned 
the quality of the material used, the merit of the idea, or 
raised a question as to the fair dealing of the firm. The 
wonder is not that this business increases every month 
over the corresponding month of any previous year, but 
that there is any board of education that does not use 
both the Covers and the Quick Repairing Material. 


THE STUDENTS’ AMERICAN HISTORY. By D. H. 


Montgomery. Leading Facts in American History. 
Revised Edition. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 670 pp. 
Price, $1.60. 


The text-books prepared by Mr. Montgomery have been 
very general favorites; the teachers say that they teach 
themselves. There is an awakening and sustaining of 
interest in each of his books because he introduces so 
many fascinating side lights that set the student to 
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A New and Complete Course in Mathematics 


By 
FLETCHER DURELL, Ph. D., 


Mathematical Master in the Lawrenceville School 


and 


EDWARD R. ROBBINS, 
Mathematical Master in the William Penn Charter School 


First Lessons in Numbers, 88 pages . «, Bd 
The Elementary Practical Arithmetic, 

201 pages . .40 
The Advanced Practical Arithmetic, 363 pages, .65 
A Grammar School Algebra, 287 pages. 80 
A School Algebra, 374 pages. é é 1.00 
A School Algebra Complete, 463 pages. 1.25 

Plane Geometry . In press 

Solid Geometry . In press 


For special prices for introduction, address the 
publishers, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 


44-60 East 23d Street . - New York City 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


Lippincott’s First Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Second Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Third Book in Physiology 


Carefully adapted to the needs and comprehension of pupils of 
the various grades. 


By Dr. J. A. CunLER, Miami University. 


The First Book can be profitably used by any child who can 
read hee | well. The Third Book is sufficiently advanced for 
any pupil in the highest grades, including the high school, and 
the Second Book is adapted to the needs of pupils in the inter- 
mediate grades. 


MORRIS’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


Profusely and beautifully illustrated. 
The Best General History for Schools. 


The facts of history are herein presented in a style that is 
at once attractive, entertaining and edifying. Teachers who 
are looking for a new, fresh, up-to-date text-book on general 
history should look into the merits of this book. 


POWER’S GRADED SPELLER 


By ALICE ROSE Power, Edison School, San Francisco, Cal. 
This book supplies the need of a graded speller that will 
meet modern requirements. It is not based on any fad; it is the 


result of actual experience, and represents the best of the old 
and the new methods. 


Fullinformation given onapplication. Correspondence solicited. 


Publishers, Philadeiphia 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


THE 
TEACHERS’ 
CHOICE 
1S 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
GRAND PRIZE World’s Fair, St. Louis 
RECENTLY ENLARGED WITH 
25,000 NEW WORDS AND PHRASES 


New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
2380 Quarto Pages. 5000 Illustrations 


Editor-in-Chief,W.T. HARRIS, Ph.D.,LL.D.,U. S. Com. of Ed’n. 
IT 1S A PACKED STOREHOUSE OF ACCURATE INFORMATION 


Also, Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
1116 Pages 1400 Illustrations 
Regular Edition 7x10x25-8 inches. Three bindings 
De Luxe Edition 534x858x11-2in. Printed from 
same plates, on bible paper. Two beautiful bindings. 


FREE, ‘‘ Dictionary Wrinkles.”’ Also illustrated pamphlets 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Publishers, Springfield, Massachusetts 
GET THE BEST 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


the best and simplest device for 
ng 10 copies from pen- 
written and 50 ~ from type- 
written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade 5 
or $ net 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICAT 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 


BOOK I —FirstYear . . . £PerCopy $0.25 
BOOK II —Second Year  PerCopy'§  .25 
BOOK Ili —Third Year. . . PerCopy  .30 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year PerCopy  .45 
BOOK V —Fifth Year. . PerCopy' .45 


BOOK VI —Sixth Year . PerCopy .45 


Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 
Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Manual per copy ° +25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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MODERN BOOKS 
FOR THE GRADES 


THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


By Epwarp Everett Hale 
New school edition with notes by the author. Illustrated. 


The best way to teach patriotism. Price, 25 cents. 


THE IRON STAR and What it Saw in Its Journey Through the 


Ages from Myth to History. 


By Joun P. True. 

A fascinatin supplementary history reader for the fifth or sixth school 
year. School Edition. Price, 50 cents. 
THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER. By Crara Morray. 


_ With forty half-page illustrations and frontispiece all in color. Draw. 
ings by Hermann Heyer. ‘Price, 30 cents. 


A new word at a time and the old ones repeated till the eye and mind 
grasp them together. 


Send for Educational Catalogue and description of new college text- 
books and juvenile books for school libraries. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & COFIPANY - - 


BOSTON 


B90K TABLE. 


(Continued from page 30.} 


thinking and talking about the whole subject. An ad- 
mirable illustration of this charm of style of presentation 
is seen on page 347, where he reproduces a full-page ad- 
vertisement from the Railway Guide of 1843, in which is 
a picture of the train on the Albany & Buffalo railroad, 
emphasizing the fact that the running time has been re- 
duced to twenty-five hours between Albany and Buf- 
falo, or a rate of speed equal to thirteen miles an hour. 
There are numberless documents, letters, advertisements, 
and illustrations nowhere else furnished school students 
of American history. The maps, diagrams, appendix, ex- 
ceptional documents, facts, and style are all focused to 
secure and maintain an intelligent interest in the condi- 
tions and personalities that have made us what we are 
as a nation, the methods of progress, and the obstacles 
that have been overcome. 


Best Results in Elementary Instruction 


Brown’s First Lessons 


IN 


LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 


By M. B. HALL 


Formerly Principal Liberty Normal Institute, 
Liberty, N. Y. 


This work, based upon Simple Methods 
of teaching, has made this Subject in- 
teresting to pupils, saving much valua- 


ble time to busy teachers. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars 


WILLIAM WOOD AND COMPANY 


51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
EXCLUSIVE OF MEXICO. With 644. illustrations 
drawn by Charles Edward Faxon. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifiin & Co. Im one octavo volume. 825 pp. 
Price, $6.00. 
It may seem, at first thought, that the book is costly, 

but, as a matter of fact, it is the most economical book 
of valuable information on trees that can be. The only 
book that is of greater value as a compendium on the 
subject is “The Silva of North America,” which is indeed 
a monumental work, but of high cost. This book has 
every important feature of that great work, and at rela- 
tively slight cost. The work describes fully, scientific- 
ally, and practically 630 different varieties of trees. The 
well-known trees will be better known than ever by 
every student from these descriptions, while there are 
many varieties wholly unknown to the lovers of trees 
of limited sections. It is not primarily a book of infor- 
mation about trees, but is intended to quicken an in- 
terest in “their study, to develop a love for student life 
among trees, te promote a somewhat popular scientific 
study of the silvicultural value and requirements of the 
trees, of the diseases that affect them, and to stimulate 
earnest investigation of their character and needs. 

The style of presentation is as simple and complete as 
Gray’s or Wood’s system of plant analysis. One highly 
valuable feature of this treatise is the ease with which a 
student can eliminate the trees of any sections in which 
he is not interested, and concentrate his attention upon 
any desired region of North America. The book is a not- 
able contribution to the world’s knowledge of trees and 
to the ready use of the knowledge made available. No 
school has a moral right to be without this book, any 
more than it has to be without Gray’s Botany, a the- 
saurus of English words. An unabridged dictionary and 
an encyclopaedia are alone more valuable than this for 
a desk book in a school that expects students to know 
nature. 


HEATH’S BEGINNER’S ARITHMETIC. Boston: D. 

C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 182 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Here is an arithmetic for beginners that will make the 
teachers’ hearts glad. One hazards nothing in prophesy- 
ing for this as great a success as has come to the Walsh 
Arithmetics, which has rarely been equaled in these 
later days. It is a beginner’s book, but when once he 
has begun, he keeps a-going. There is always something 
doing. The boy will say that he keeps busy after he 
has once begun. 

There are several elements in this book for which the 
editor of the Journal of Education has been contending 
for some years. The slowest pupil cannot help learning 
numbers by the use of this book. There is not a question 
asked on the 182 pages that he cannot answer, that he 
will not desire to answer if he has worked up to that 
point. There is not a bit of nonsense in the work at 
any point, nor is there a sentence in it that is stupid, 
even from a dull boy’s standpoint. 

What is quite as important, all of the work is new. 
There’is nothing picked up and patched up from other 
books. I know an arithmetic that is quite popular in 
which many of the examples and problems have been 
handed down from book to book for about forty years. 
Nothing of that kind is possible in this book. Every 
illustration, every example and problem grows out of the 
development of the author’s plan. Within the first two 
weeks he is awakening in the child’s mind the idea of 
half and twice. Now most authors would be content to 
use one, two, four objects, and sticks of one, two, and 
four inches, but after all this has been done, the child is 
shown a square, and a right angle triangle that is half 
of the square, and a rectangle that is twice the square; 
now the child sees, has to see, enjoys seeing what twice 
means and what a half means. This is characteristic of 
the entire book. The child can assume nothing, but 


must keep his eyes open and do his own thinking. I am 
genuinely pleased with the book. 
DIE PRARIE AM JACINTO. By Karl Postl. Edited 


and annotated by Professor A. B. Nichols of Simmons 

College. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 150 

pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Karl Pest], whose nom de plume was Charles Seals- 
field, was a Moravian who came to America about 1823, 
and traveled extensively through the newer parts of this 
country. This tale deals with early conditions in Texas. 
It is deemed from its simple style and interesting subject 
matter excellent material for sight-reading in German 


_ for the first or second year of that study. 
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Department of Public School Music 
YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 6th to AUGUST 3d, 1905 


Under the direction of Supervisor B. Jepson 


New Haven is known throughout the country for its excellent system of musical instruction in 
the public schools, as well as for its hundreds of graduates who have become prominent in the world 
of music. 

The citizens of New Haven have just celebrated the fortieth anniversary of musical instruction, 
commenced and continued uninterruptedly to date under the direction of Supervisor Benjamin Jepson. 

The methods employed were summarized in a recent address by Mr. Jepson before the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Music Supervisors, held in Boston under the auspices of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. The paper received endorsement by that body and a vote to print the same. 

In his address on Public School Music Professor Horatio W. Parker, Musical Director of Yale 
University, gives unstinted praise to the New Haven methods as he witnessed them. 

The course will consist of twenty sessions, the first eight being devoted to lectures and illustra- 
tions of methods and devices by successive classes of children from the eight grades of the grammar 
schools. The twelve remaining sessions will be devoted to practical ‘drill from the Music Readers 
containing the methods employed. 

The fee for the course will be ten dollars, which will include musiefor practice. 

The sessions will be held daily at 10.30 A. M., in Dwight Hall, on the Yale Campus. 


All applications for admission to be addressed to Professor E. Hershey Sneath, 135 Elm Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


The Greatest Dictionary Family the World 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


92,000 to 267,000 More Vocabulary Terms than Any Other Dictionary 
The Work of 257 of the World’s Greatest Scholars 


317,000 Vocabulary Terms. 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. Appendix of 535,000 Facts. Many Exclusive 
Features. 24 Superb Colored Plates. Cost over $1,100,000. ‘: The most perfect dictionary ever made.”—A. @. Wil- 
kinson, Ph. D., United States Patent Office. ‘‘ Certain to supersede all other dictionaries.”—A. H. Sayce, LL.D., 
Oxford University. Handsome Prospectus free if you mention this advertisement. : 


The Students’ 


Grammar-School 


The Concise 


Standard Dictionary | Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary. 

Designed to meet the most exacting requirements 
of the modern academic dictionary. 62,284 terms, 
besides 1,225 illustrations, 8,000 synonyms and 
antonyms, full etymologies, use of prepositions 
indicated, etc. With complete index. 

Richard M. Jones, LL.D., Head Master Wil- 
liam Penn Charter School, Philadelphia: “‘ There 
is no academic dictionary published in this country 
that approaches 


Large 8vo, 923 pp., cloth, leather back, 
2.50 


$2.50. 
Full leather, $4.00. Thumb index, 50 
cents extra. 


A bridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary. 

This is the latest and most perfect intermediate 
school dictionary in the English language. It 
gives the orthography, pronunciation, meaning 
and etymology of 38,000 words and phrases. There 
are 800 pictorial illustrations. 

Gen.James Grant Wilson, ex-President of the 
Society of American Authors: “ I deem it superior 
to any similar volume.” 


W. H. Payne, Ph.D., LL.D., University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: ‘‘A book of great 
and permanent value.”’ 

8vo, cloth. 541 pp. Price, $1.00. 
Thumb index, 35 cents extra. 


Standard Dictionary 


Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary. 


An ideal concise dictionary for school or handy 
desk use. It contains the orthography, pronuncia- 
tion and ae of about 28,000 on There 
are 500 pictorial illustrations. 

J. M. Greenwood, Supetintendent of Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Mo. : “‘ The Concise Stand- 
ard Dictionary is superior in words and definitions.”’ 


N. £. Richards, Superintendent of Schools, 


Saginaw, Mich.: ‘‘It is a great book for the 
schools of this country.” 


16mo, cloth. 482 - Price, 60 ° 
Thumb index, 35 cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d Street, NEW YORK 
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34 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


S of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 26-27-28: Georgia Educational 
Association, Athens. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 
Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Association, 
Put-in Bay Island, Ohio, N. H. 
Chaney, Youngstown, President. 

June 28-29-30: Ngtional Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Negro Youth, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

June 29: The Colored State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-12: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
Beptember 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 
BRADFORD. bE. G. Baldwin has 


been elected principal of the high 
school at West Lebanon, N. H. Guy 
Spear of the Lebanon high school 
will succeed Principal Baldwin at 
Bradford. 

BRANDON. Principal F. E. 
Pritchard and Mrs. Pritchard have 
resigned as principal and assistant of 
the high school. Mr. Pritchard was 
elected principal of the Brandon 
schools last year. 

PROCTOR. The annual exhibition 
of drawing and sewing of the public 
schools was held four afternoons and 
evenings last week. Many people 
visited the exhibit. 

MIDDLEBURY. Everett Skillings, 
principal of the high school, has re- 
signed his position here and accepted 
a position in a private school in 
Braintree, Mass. 

RANDOLPH. Ernest G. Hann has 
been re-elected principal of the high 
school, at an increase in salary. 

STOWE. Carroll H. Drown has re- 
signed the principalship at Stowe to 
accept the superintendency at Wal- 
pole, N. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. John O. Norris, son-in- 
law of the late Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, and head master of the 
Charlestown high school since 1885, 
dropped dead June 14 at his home in 
Melrose. Mr. Norris was born in 
Chester, N. H., November 22, 1843. 
He was educated in the public schools 


of that town and at Fremont and 
Methuen, N. H. At sixteen he entered 
Atkins Academy and prepared for 
Dartmouth, from which he graduated 
in 1866. He then taught in the 
Adams grammar school; Quincy, also 
in Ashland, and at the English high 
school, this city, and for several 
years was master of the East Boston 
high. 

The graduating exercises of the 
Boston Normal school will take place 
June 26 at half-past nine o’clock. 
Address by Rev. Edward Cummings 
of Cambridge. 

WAKEFIELD. Albert C. Thomp- 
son, superintendent here, has been 
elected to a similar position in 
Auburn, N. Y. He has been a de- 
cided success here. 


SOMERVILLE. George. Edwards 
Nichols, for nearly twenty-eight 
years head master of the Highland 
grammar school, died June 7 of 
Bright’s disease at his home. He 
had been in failing health for two 
years, and was obliged to abandon 
his school duties last December. Mr. 
Nichols was appointed head master 
of the Highland school in September, 
1877. Before going to Somerville, he 
taught school at Nantucket and Fair- 
haven, and was principal of the high 
school at Webster, Mass. He was 
born in Haverhill, N. H., August 19, 
1845. He attended Kimball Union 
Academy in Meriden, N. H., and 
Dartmouth College. 

BRIDGEWATER. Professor B. C. 
Moore of Harvard will deliver an ad- 
dress to the graduating class of the 
State Normal school June 27. His 
subject will be: “Character and 
Modern Education.” 

The dedicatory exercises of the new 
gymnasium will be held Saturday 
afternoon, June 24, at two o’clock. 
Laurance L. Doggett, Ph.D., president 
of the Y. M. C. A. Training school, 
Springfield, Mass., will deliver an ad- 
dress upon “Modern Physical Educa- 
tion,” to be followed by brief ad- 
dresses from invited guests. Music 
by Ferguson’s orchestra. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The teachers 
of New York would make a city. 
There are ten states and territories 
that have not more than two cities 
larger than the teaching force of New 
York—14,000. 

The public school men of this city 
gave a notable dinner at the Broad- 
way Central hotel on June 15, in 
honor of Principal John P. Conroy, 
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EIMER & AMEND 


\ ~ Manfrs. and Importers of 


“CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


THE FAMOUS MONGOL PENCILS 
Now put up in a Drawing Set of 6 
grades. No, 483. 


A Perfect Pencil 
A Complete Set 


EBERHARD FABER - New York 


Principal John Doty, Principal 
Lyman A. Best, Senator Charles 
Cooper, Commissioner Robert L 


Harrison, in securing an adjustment 
of the public school pension law, and 
in continued acknowledgment’ to 
President John F. Ahearn, the 
pioneer in legislation, for safeguard- 
ing the position of the teacher. This 
was arranged for by a committee, 
consisting of Bernard Cronson, 
Joseph A. Tripp, William McAndrew, 
John T. Nicholson, Peter C. Ritchie, 
Jr., and Edward D. Stryker. The 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as wellas the relief, of men 


tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. 
medicine: 
scribed by leading physicians. 
phiet free. 


Pre- 
pared 


56 W, 25th St- 
only by e NEW YORK 


It is not a secret or patent 
the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
Descriptive pam- 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, #1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 


It does not contain 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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COLOR WORK 


EAGLE CRAYONS, SOLID AND WAX, 
will be found to be the best and cheapest of any manufactured. 


affair was in every Way a great suc- 
cess. 

BROOKLYN. The teachers of this 
city are arranging for a great cele- 
bration in honor of Principal Lyman 
A. Best, Senator Charles Cooper, and 
Principal Ruth Granger, for their 
distinguished services in the profes- 
sional interests of the teachers, 

AUBURN, A. C. Thompson of 
Wakefield, Mass., succeeds C. S. 
Marsh as superintendent. He is a 
graduate of Yale, and was at Palmer, 
Mass., before he went to Wakefield. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PATERSON. Dr. Chanceller, 
superintendent of schools of Pater- 
son, has an offer of $20,000 a year 
from the Bolivian government to take 
the presidency of the new state uni- 
versity in La Paz, the capital of Bo- 
livia. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Census in 1900: 
1,293,697, with 136,115 pupils in 
school, 3,842 teachers, and $4,728,500 
total school expense. This is $35 per 
pupil as against $40 in Chicago and 
$60 in New York. There has been a 
large increase in the expense this 
year, which will carry it close to Chi- 
cago. Per inhabitant it is but $3.68, 
but this will be raised now. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Census in 1900: 
Population, 508,957. In schools, 55,- 
353; teachers, 1,689; expense, $1,390,- 
483. Of the three cities with between 
500,000 and 600,000, Baltimore spends 
about $25 per pupil, St. Louis, $26, 
and Boston, $56. Per inhabitant it is 
but $2.70. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 

GRAND RAPIDS. The new code 
here is a great advance. It passed 
the legislature handsomely, and was 
signed by the governor. It provides 
for a board of education of nine, 
elected at large for three-year term, 
for a business manager and superin- 
tendent, both with three-year tenure. 


MISSOURI. 


ST. LOUIS. Census in 1900: Popu- 
lation, 575,288; school attendance, 
62,525; teachers, 1,838; school ex- 
penses, $1,626,635. Boston had 560,- 
892, population, and 25,000 more 
pupils in the public schools, 400 more 
teachers, and three times the school 
expense,—$4,936,734 to $1,626,635. 
These figures are not easily accounted 
for. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The population in 1900 
was 1,698,575. It must be 1,800,000 
and more now. Population was just 
one-half that of New York in 1900. 
The attendance in school was just 
one-half, 233,000 to 466,000, a remark- 
able coincidence, but Chicago pays 
but one-third for her schools,— 
$9,000,000 to $27,000,000, or $40 per 
pupil in attendance in Chicago, and 
$60 in New York, or in Chicago $1,650 
per teacher and in New York $2,000 
for total school expense. Chicago ex- 


Artistic results can be obtained im their use, as they are un- 


equalled for vividity of color, durability, and smoothness. 


SOHOOL... 


RED 


GREEN YELLOW 
ORANGE. V/CLET, 


BLACK, Brown 


EAGLE PENCIL CO.. 


377-379 Broadway, 


- New York City 


J. M. OLCOTT 


Manufacturer, Exporter and Dealer in 


63 Fifth Avenue, = = = 


School Supplies, Furniture and Apparatus 


Headquarters 


For all kinds of Blackboards for SCHOOLS 


and for Office Use. 


THE CLIMAX PENCIL SHARPENER 


A SPECIALTY. 
New York 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedag in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 


WE MANUFACTURE WATER COLOR BOXES 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades; Intermediate and Grammar Grades; High and Normal 
Schools. Also Colors in Whole Pans, Half Pans, Cakes, and Tubes. 
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It is the 


REMARKABLE STRENGTH OF THE MATERIAL 


ECONOMY 


That makes the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


So Durable and so Capable of Lasting a full School Year 


It is the 


WATERPROOF AND GERMPROOF QUALITIES 
OF THE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Make them a Safeguard against the Spreading 
of Contagious Diseases 


That 


And able to 


Withstand Mud, Rain, Careless Handling, Unavoidable 


Soiling, and 


hard Daily Wear, incident to the habits of young people. 


It is the 


COMBINATION OF THE HOLDEN 


BOOK COVERS 


AND THE HOLDEN SELF BINDERS AND 
TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Makes the Text-Books and Supplementary Readers 
LAST TWICE AS LONG AS USUAL 


Adopted by Over 1,650 School Boards. One Price to All. Order Now for August Delivery. 


The “ HOLDEN SYSTEM PROMOTES 


That 


AND CLEANLINESS IN 


THE SCHOOLROOM 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


pends $5.31 per inhabftant, as against 
$8 in New York. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 
The Ellensburg Normal school 


will have a six-weeks’ session, be- 
ginning June 26. Principal W. E. 
Wilson and seven of the faculty will 
make it equal to regular normal 
work. 

There will be summer schools for 
teachers at the State University, at 
the State College at Pullman, and at 
the normal schools at Bellingham and 
Cheney. The teachers of the great 
state of the Northwest are a studious 
crowd. 

Principal Herbert T. Coleman of 
the Seattle high school goes to 
Teachers’ College at Columbia for 
further study. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


The last institute for the present 
term of the city schools of Austin 
was held May 13, in the high school 


GOING TO PORTLAND? 


If so you want.to board on the islands in 
beautiful Casco Bay. 


HILL CREST, CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 


offers very best accommodations. Quiet, cool 
nights, good meals, reasonable rates. So much 
better than a city hotel. Delightful sail toand 
from Portland—7 boats per day each way. 
Plan to spend your vacation there after and 
Surns the Institute. Correspondence solic- 
ted. 


Cc. W. HAMILTON, 
Hill Crest, Chebeague, Maine. 


building. Superintendent McCallum 
gave a short business talk; also 
thanked the teachers for their effi- 
cient work for the year. This was 
followed by a very delightful lecture 
on “Greece and the Greeks,” by Dr. 
Battle, professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Dr. Battle is a 
thinker and worker. The lecture was 
enjoyed by all. Dr. Battle spent last 
year in Greece, having had leave of 
absence from the university. Then 
Judge Fulmore, president of the 
board of trustees, said very gratifying 
things about the schools; also 
thanked the teachers for their good 
work for the year. 

The public schools closed June 
2. The graduating class had 
their exercises June 2, in the high 
school building. 

Austin, on account ‘of her edu:a- 
tional advantages, is termed the 
Athens of Texas. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany have secured parlors at the 
West End hotel at Asbury Park for 
the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association. In these rooms 
they will have an exhibit of color 
work done with the Dixon crayons, 
as well as drawings in pencil. The 
rooms are easy of access, being on 
the ground floor and where every- 
body can easily pass through and see 
the exhibit. All yisiting teachers 
will be welcome, and Mr. Reed and 
his assistant will be in attendance 
during the entire convention to ex- 
plain the merits of the Dixon pencils 
and the Dixon crayons. 


Greene—“‘How did you settle that 
controversy between yourself and 
wife? You seemed onthe brink of a 
quarrel the last time I saw you.” 

Gray—‘‘So we were; but we left it 
out for arbitration to her sister and 
mine. That was five months ago, and 
they are still fighting over it.” 


CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and | Shortest 
Sandy Hook Boats | Svickest 


Illustrated N. E. A. Folder 
sent to any address by C. M, 
BURT, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 


New Jersey Central, 143 Lib- 
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(Continued from page 21.} 


determine what course shall be pur- 
sued. In the meantime, in a formal 
reply to the declaration addressed to 
him by the Norwegian Storthing, the 
King vigorously affirms that it re- 
mains with Sweden and with him as 
king of the union to decide whether 
the attack on the union by Norway 
shall lead to the legal dissolution of 
that union. Here is no threat, but a 
calm denial of the right of Norway to 
decide so momentous a question for 
itself. 


The Austrian Emperor has given to 
Hungary a new premier, in the per- 
son of Baron Fejervary. He is re- 
puted to be a man of courage and 
resolution, and he will need those 
qualities if he is to have a long 
tenure of office. Doubtless there are 
lively times ahead in the Hungarian 
parliament, which has just convened, 
for the new premier faces a hostile 
majority, which, though declining for 
itself the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, is certain to make life a bur- 
den to those who undertake to carry 
on public affairs contrary to its will. 
Upon the question to which the par- 
liamentary majority is irrevocably 
committed, that of a separate Hun- 
garian army, the new premier is just 
as inflexibly on the opposite side. 
For this reason it seems probable 
that the business of the session of the 
Hungarian parliament will be limited, 
as that of some previous sessions, to 
a banging of desk-lids and a hostile 
exchange of inkstands as projectiles. 

= 


It is interesting to observe how old 
disputes between nations, even such 
as once wore a threatening aspect, 
pass gradually out of mind and are 
forgotten. Comparatively few people 
are aware tnat the last steps have re- 
cently been taken for determining 
the Alaskan boundary, and fewer still 
probably care. Yet it is only a short 
time since this question was the 
theme of angry controversy. It was 
the rock on which the joint commis- 
sion appointed to settle open ques- 
tions between the United States and 
Canada went to pieces. But it was 
really settled, practically, when the 
tribunal which met at London for the 
purpose gave the decision to the 
United States by the determining 
vote of a British judge. The last 
step taken was purely a matter of en- 
gineering,—the determination of an 
imaginary line crossing from peak to 
peak over 100 miles of snow-clad 
summits in one of the most desolate 
regions on earth, which stretches be- 
tween the peaks known humorously 
as “Kate’s Needle” and ‘“Devil’s 
Thumb.” 


At Asbury Park. 


See Oleott’s School Supply exhibit. 
It is complete, prices are low, and 
everything is up-to-date. 

The Searborough maps are the best 
for the money. 

If you don’t smile when Mr. Reed 
gives you a new style Dixon, he will 
give you an eraser that will make 
any frown come off. 

Baker-W ashburn-Cheney, the 
Webster triumvirate, will make you 
as happy without “doing business” as 
though they gave you an “Inter- 


national.” 
A. Flanagan of Chicago has built 
up a business in “just the thing you 


need” that makes it worth your while 
to see his exhibit. 

If you teach music, or wish you 
could, select a music school East or 
West or in Detroit. These schools 
were never so good as they will be 
this year. 

The university summer schools are 
worth to you twice as much as twice 
the time would be in the regular 
work. Then it is focused for young 
people who do the regulation thing, 
now it is adapted to teachers who 
know what they need, know how to 
appreciate it, and get closer to the 
professors than regular college stu- 
dents do. No teacher of the high 
school can afford not to do university 
summer school work. It is the only 
way to keep well brushed up in the 
latest and best scholastic ideas. 

The university summer schools give 
you the use of their libraries, labora- 
tories, and museums, and this is a 
taste of a liberal education. 

Normal school teachers, above all 
others, should go to the university 
summer school. They of all are most 
liable to subordinate scholarship to 
methods of presentation if they don’t 
watch out. 

Grammar teachers of the upper 
grades can do much to bridge the 
growing chasm between them and the 
high schools by university summer 
school work. 

Principals! Don’t be mere admin- 
istrators. Go to a university sum- 
= school and broaden your scholar- 
ship. 

Music specialists are of all teachers 
the most devoted to professional im- 
provement in their specialty. They 
have the best summer schools, they 
have the best times there, and they 
patronize them the best. Keep up 
the pace. 

Look at the stereopticon exhibits. 
Your school will not be up-to-date 
without the best facilities for illus- 
trating school work in geography, lit- 
erature, history, natural science, and 
the industries. 

Don’t forget to see Mr. Rogers at 
the Searborough exhibit. 

By all means take time to see the 
Doubleday, Page & Co. exhibit of 
their Nature Club scheme. Make a 
note of it. 

Take time to go about among the 
exhibitors. 

Send us the name of some friend to 
whom to send this issue of the Jour- 
nal of Education and of the two is- 
sues that report the meeting. 


J. M. Oleott, the well-known vet- 
eran in the school supply business, 
will make an exhibit at the N. E. A., 
and of course will be glad to meet 
old friends and customers. His ex- 
tensive line of revised wall maps, al- 
ways up-to-date, will be worth look- 
ing into. No one perhaps handles 
more blackboards, especially slate 
blackboards and Silicate blackboards, 
or Hyloplate. His specialty, the new 
and already popular Climax Pencil 
Sharpener, will be on _ exhibition, 
which will be shown as run by hand 
in the usual way, and also as run by 
electricity. By the latter process, 
this new machine sharpens a pencil 
in a second, or sixty in a minute. 


Bobby--‘‘Teacher ain’t fair.” 

Mamma—‘In what way, Bobby?” 

Bobby—“‘She kept me after school 
for talking out loud, and she’s doing 
that herself pretty much all the 
time.” 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OP 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers courses for men and women in Classical 
Archwology, Greek, Latin, English, Voice 
Training, Reading and Speaking, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Phonetics, History 

Psychology, Philosophy, Education, Theory of 
Pure Design, Drawing and Painting, Archi- 
tectural Drawing, Theory of Architectural. 
Design, History of European Architecture, 
Mathematics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics 

Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geography, and 
in Physical Education. These courses are de- 
signe:l primarily for teachers, but are open 
without entrance examination to all qualified 
yersons. The University Libraries, Museums, 
waboratories, etc., will be at the service of 
members of the Summer School. The School 
opens July 5th, and closes Tues- 
day, August 15th, 1905. For full Announce- 
ment, address J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 


A Summer School of Philesophy, Oak- 
land R. F. D.34 Maine. For Superintendents, 
Principals, Teachers, and Those interested in 
Education. H. Wilbur, Director ( Teachers 
College, Higher Diploma, 1900; The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Fellow in Education, 1902). 
Bireh Circular. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 
EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 

January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted: 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 5 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . -15 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 


The Cambridge School 
of Nursing. 


Offers to young women desiring to undertake 
the profession of nursing a four years’ course, 
consisting of one year of thorough prepara- 
tory instruction, and three years of training 
in the practice of nursing. Information in 
regard to the school may be obtained from the 
principal, Miss BRLGGS, The Cambridge Hos- 
pital, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 


New School Edition, 25 Cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 


MANUAL 
TRAINING 
BENCHES 
LATHES 
VISES, TOOLS 


Write for new 
catalogand prices 


E, H. Sheldon &Co. 
279 Madison St. 


Chicago 
ENEELY & CO. 


School & other B ELLS 
WAT RV AET EST TROY, .N. Y. 


The Finest, Hi 
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TEACHERS’ 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cuicaco. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
NO w Write for circular and biz unk to-day. 


ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. 


DUCATORS'’ 


XCHANGE 
Y. M,C, A, Bldg 
Portiand, Me. 


HONEST 101 Tremont St., EFFECTIVE 


Boston, Mass. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Eow 


SCOTT & co, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS' EXCHANGE: 126 seyiston 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Teachers St. 


28th year. 


American 


Bureau, 
Louis, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Miss Nellie Gaunt—‘‘At the zoo I 
liked the monkey-house best.’’ 

Mrs. Ellie Gaunt—Don’t say ‘mon- 
key-house,’ child, it sounds so com- 
mon. Please call it the ‘aplary.’”— 
Cleveland Leader. 


Educational Institutions 
COLLEGES 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Seven Colleges and 


chools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues addresg 
the Principal, W. P. Beckwiru. 


TEACHERS WANTE 

Teachers’ 5() Bromfield St., BOSTON 
EASTERN Agency Miss Mgr. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1 ablished 1890 
Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


tH SCIENCE H 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in $ 
D4 Winship every part of the country. 3 

3 Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 3 

#. 
3 Agency ALVIN. PEASE. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G.BOYDEN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBurRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. — 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 

For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


UNIVERSITY I Write for Catalogues. 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING Information. 


27-29 West 23d St. 
N. E. Dept. 


BRIDGEWATER, 


New York. e 
120 Bolton St., Room 411, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


Fishing and Hunting. All along Shore. 


Southeast New Hampshire. Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 
Central Massachusetts. Merrimac Valley. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


PORTFOLIOS 


England Scenery, 


New England Lakes. 
Mountains of New England. 


Size of Illustrations 4 x 6 Inches 


Boston ck& Maine R. RR. 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 


Among the Mountains. 
The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 


The Monadnock Region. 
Excursion and Summer Hotel Book.— Free. 


Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of Two Cents in Stamps. 


From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of the above will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
have been published under the following titles 


Rivers of New AT 
Seashore of New England. 
Picturesque New England (lIlistoric — Miscellaneous.) 

The Charles River to the Hudson. 


WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS FOR EACH BOOK 


Lakes and Streams. 


Southwest New Hampshire. 
Lake Sunapee. 


Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


120 TRENONT ST., BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


TP order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

or EpUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks = the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Professor George W. Plympton, 
head of the department of civil engi- 
neering in the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn, will retire at the end of 
the academic year. He has been with 
the Polytechnic since 1890. Profes- 
sor Plympton is head of the muni- 
cipal electrical experts’ commission. 

The heirs of Mrs. Mary J. Win- 
throp’s estate have finally come to an 
agreement, by which Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary will receive $1,750,- 
000. This more than doubles the 
present endowment of $1,525,387, ex- 
clusive of buildings and real estate, 
to the amount of $526,150. 


W. A. Heidel has been elected to 
the Jane A. Seney professorship of 
Greek in Wesleyan University, at a 
meeting of the general committee of 
the board of trustees. Professor 
Heidel was given the degree of Ph.D. 
at Chicago University, and has been 
teaching for nine years at Iowa Col- 
lege, Grinnell, Ia. 


Princeton’s new preceptorial sys- 
tem has been officially adopted. 
Among the preceptors elected, with 
full rank of assistant professors, were 
these: History and politics, Hiram 
Bingham of Harvard, H. R. Shipman 
of Dartmouth; classics, George D. 
Kellogg of Williams; English, 
Charles G. Osgood of Yale; modern 
languages, D. L. Buffum of Yale, 
George T. Northrop of Williams. 

In selecting preceptors, it was at- 
tempted to get a group of men repre- 
senting a variety of institutions, to 
thus broaden the educational atmos- 
phere of Princeton. 

Charles H. Smyth, Hamilton Col- 
lege, was elected professor. of 
geology, and Hamilton F. Allen, 
Washington and Jefferson College, 
was made professor of Latin for one 
year. 


Dr. Charles A. McMurry has been 
elected professor of pedagogy in the 
State Normal school at California, 
Penn., and has accepted. Dr. Mc- 
Murry has twice filled engagements 
as special instructor in the school, 
and is well acquainted with the local 
conditions and pedagogical aims of 
the California Normal. Among the 
thirty or more teachers at California 
are Dr. Herman T. Lukens and eight 
or ten other men and women who 
have had special pedagogical training 
both in this country and abroad. 
Principal Theo. B. Noss has been 
fortunate in bringing together and 
keeping together so strong a faculty. 
Dr. MeMurry is now engaged in the 
revision of several of his books, and 
while his residence at California will 
begin in September, his time will not 
be fully employed as instructor until 
April 1. 


TEACHERS? AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


i" ONE MAIL the morning mail of June 12, 1905, we received letters announcing the 
following elections through this Agency, in every case by recommenda- 

tion: 

Ohio to Pa., George E. Rogers, Jefferson, O., Superintendent Athens, Pa., $1,000. 

Mass. to Conn. , Mary E. Allyn, South Hadley, Mass., to Shelton, Conn., $500. 

Mass.to N.Y., "Mary E. Pond, South Hadle .’Mass., to Monticello, N. Y, $425. 

Albiny Normalto Schoharie, N. Y., H. F. ‘ollister. as principal, $900. 

Guilford, N. Y. to Ludlowviille, N. & Grace R. Noble, 3320. 

Boonville te Patchoque, N. Y., Leonora B. Armstrong, $500. 

Pa.to N. ¥.,M. Claire Gilson, Butler, Pa., to Geneva, N. Y., $500. 

Vt.to N. Y., "Alice B. Braine rd, Middlebury, Vt., to Centre Moriches, N N. Y., $500. 

Syracuse U niverstty to Mohawk, N. Y. , Olive L’ Page, $500. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


= 


THE 


BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Familiea 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, hens 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. P: vheasy and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if — can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 

NATIO.AL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

HE SOl | H A nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 

has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full i: formation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


Boston, Mass.: 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies +s»: 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington, 'p. &., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bidg. San Francisco, Cal. ,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Ww ash., 313 kookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimeon Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U.S. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Mores, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN Bipc. 


494 AVENUE : BUFFALO, 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Avery’s School Chemistry 
$1.20 


This is an entirely new book, and pos- 
sesses the various pedagogical features 
that have made the preceding volumes 
of the Avery series so successful and 
popular. Clearness and accuracy of 
statement mark the definitions, direc- 
tions, and explanations. The experi- 
ments are simple and instructive, casily 
performed, and adapted to the use of 
inexpensive and easily obtainable appa- 
ratus. Unusual space is devoted to 
chemistry as applied to important in- 
dustrial processes. 


Hart’s Essentials in American 
History $1.50 


The purpose of this volume is to pre- 
sent for high school classes an adequate 
description of all essential things in the 
upbuilding of the country, and to sup- 
plement this by good illustrations and 
maps. Political geography is made a 
special topic, while the development of 
government, foreign relations, the dip- 
lomatic adjustment of 
and social and economic conditions have 
duly emphasized. The aids in- 
clude carefully prepared topics for the 
pupils’ study and collateral reading. 


controversies, 


been 


Kayser & Monteser’s Brief 
German Course $1.20 


Careful drill 
memorizing and 
frequent repetition of easy colloquial 
sentences; drill upon the rudiments of 
grammar; abundant easy sentences de- 
signed to cultivate readiness in the re- 
prodaction of natural forms of expres 


This work provides: 
upon pronunciation ; 


sion; exercises in word formation lead- 
ing to an acquisition of an adequate 
vocabulary; and the reading of graded 
and connected selections in prose and 
poetry. 


Pearson’s Essentials of 


Latin for Beginners $0.90 


This book is designed to prepare pu- 
pils in a thorough fashion to read 
Cewsar’s Gallic War. The vocabularies 
have been carefully selected. The more 
difficult constructions are first consid- 
ered from the English peint of view. 
The topics, such as nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, and verbs, are not treated in 
a piecemeal fashion. The work is pro- 
vided with ample reviews. 


Keller’s Bilder aus der 
Deutschen Litteratur $1.00 


Revised Edition 
In the present edition of this popular 
book there have been added 134 pages, 
which contain longer from 
the principal authors, rendering the work 
as much a book for reading as for study. 
Many other noteworthy changes have also 


selections 


been made. The author gives, in twenty- 
one chapters, a survey of the German 
language and literature during the most 
important epochs. 


Tanner’s Elementary 
Algebra $1.00 


The author has aimed to make the tran- 
sition from arithmetic to algebra easy 
and natural, to arouse and sustain the 
student’s interest, and to teach him to 
think clearly and to reason correctly. 
The exercises are numerous, well chosen, 
and carefully graded. Great care has 
been given to the fundamental princi- 
ples. The book meets the most exacting 
college entrance examination require- 
ments, 


Gateway Series of English 
Texts 
General Editor, Henry van Dyke 


A series of seventeen volumes 
includes all the college 
quirements in English. 
convenient in 


, Which 
entrance re- 
The books are 
form, attractively and 
substantially bound, and printed from 
clear type. 
the latest 


notes 


The texts are derived from 
authoritative sources. The 
added with the aim not to 
make as many as possible, but to make 


are 
them as useful as possible. The actual 
needs and capacities of the young peo 
to read and study the vol- 
umes have been borne in mind. 


ple who are 


Walker’s Essentials in 
English History $1.50 


This volume was prepared for a year’s , 


work in the high sehool, The essential 
facts in the development of the British 
Empire are vividly described, and the 
relations of cause and effect are clearly 
brought out. The narrative follows the 
chronological order, and is full of matter 
which is as interesting as it is signifi- 
cant,ending with a masterly summary 


of England’s contribution te civiliza- 


tion. The maps are numerous, and the 


pictures reproductions of real objects. 


Modern Language Texts 


Our list contains texts for reading in 
French, German, and Spanish, which are 
suitable for students of various ages. 
included: in French, 35 vol- 
in German, 46 volumes; and in 
Spanish, 11 volumes. Within the last 
year we have added seven new volumes 
to our Modern Language Texts, and 
others are in course of publication. 
These texts are sup, lied with notes and 
full and are carefully 
edited by well-known Modern Language 
They include many of the 
works recommended for reading by the 
Modern Language Association and the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


There are 
umes; 


vocabularies, 


teachers. 


tion. 


MATHEMATICS 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Copies will be sent to any address free of charge on request. 


NEW EDITION, 1905 


SCIENCE 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


HIGH SCHOOL CATALOGUE 


Our new Descriptive Catalogue of High School and College Text-Books is now ready for distribu- 
For the convenience of teachers, separate catalogues have been issued containing the newest and 
best books in each of the following branches of study: 


PHILOSOPHY AND EDUCATION 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


Correspondence is cordially invited. 


YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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